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The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists considered. 
By Bishop Lavington, with Notes, Introduction, and 
Appendix. By the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Manac- 
can, and of St. Anthony. 8vo. pp.. 805. London, 


1820. 


Tne present republication of Bishop Lavington’s work, is 
prefaced by the very novel apology,—that it had been 
strongly recommended by some kind friends, who thought, 
moreover, that it would ‘ much serve the cause of the 
Church.’ 

The Introduction by Mr. Polwhele, is nearly as long as 
the work of Bishop Lavington itself. The former extends 
to 312 pages; the latter to no more than 398. Then there 
is an appendix, and notes to boot, which add to the Vicar 
of Manaccan’s share at least 109 pages more; so that, in 
truth and fairness, the vicar should have changed places 
with the hishop, and the volume been entitled ¢ Polwhele’s 
Euthusiaszm of Methodists and Papists considered, with 
illustrations by Bishop Lavington.’ This might. have been 
a little anachronismal, but it would have only been doing 
justice to the worthy Vicar of Manaccan. 

In the first part of his introduction, Mr. Polwhele treats 
of sectarism, the causes of its success, and the means of 
preventing its progress, 

Among the causes noticed, the first is, the restless spirit 
of man. Mr. P. very originally thinks that this restlessness 
1s a fact which no one will dispute ;’ and that ‘* it fre- 
quently discovers itself,’ must, he says, ‘ be admitted as 
equally true,’ 

Having laid down these two important positions, he pro- 
ceeds to shew, that episcopacy was, at the reformation, the 
established religion of England ; and that, had it not been 
for this said restless spirit in man, presbyterianism would 
never have had any resistance amongst us. 

_The business of innovation began, we are reminded, 
with the puritans, as early as the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; but Henry, we are told, saw this pretended 
religiousness in its true light; it was, saith the Vicar of 
Manaccan, the ‘mask of every evil passion,—of envy, of 
ambition, of avarice.’ 

When Elizabeth succeeded to the throne, she was much 
troubled for a time with her gospellers, as they called 
themeelves, under the preteuce of a more refined purity ; 
but it was not long before, with her usual vigilance, she 
took measures to put an end to their rants. She ‘ opposed 
their ecclesiastical encroachments with her new erected 

curt of High Commission ;’ and, considering dissenters 
and Romanists equally dangerous to the existing establish- 
ment, ‘she involved them both under one title, as recu- 


cuted (this is not the Vicar of Manaccan’s word, but it is 
his meaning,) that they. were soon put to silence. 

The ‘ presbyterian faction’ was not, however, continues 
the worthy vicar, ‘sufficiently crushed,’ It arose with con- 
siderable vigour in the reign of James, and ‘ wore a me- 
naciag aspect, which, with all its characteristic insidious - 
ness, it exchanged. at one time for a smile of complacency.’ 
Mr. P. alludes here to the conferences between the royal 
bookworm, James, and the protestant dissenters, of which 
he observes—that the King had doubtless the better of the 
argument, but, (alas!) ‘the practical part was wanting; 
the disaffected had no apprehension of danger by their free 
talking.’ ‘ The practical part !’ how elegantly significant ! 
to have said in platn terms ‘ chains and dungeons,” would 
have been vulvar, aud, besides, there would have been 
no chance of any one misunderstanding what was really 
meant. | 

The reign of Charles I. was a sad time, ‘ Winist the 
Chureh puritan opposed the more canonical churchman, 
the knave puritan overthrew both." 

It has been *‘ somewhere wittily observed,’ saith Mr. 
Polwhele,’ (he might have added, and impiously remem- 
beréd) ‘ that as Christ was crucitied between two thieves, 
so his Church was persecuted by papists on one side, anc 

puritans on the other ;’ indeed, he adds, * this was lite. 
rally the fact.” The puritans complained that there was 
too much of worldly pomp about ‘ mother episcopacy ;’ 
and the papists that there was not pomp enough. But-as 
the vicar philosophically and wittily adds, ‘ inhevating 
spirits will always find subjects for couyplaint.’ 

Among other pretty domgs of these ‘ egg 
they got a law passed against non-residence ! is was 
very cruel, and, if we may believe the worthy Vicar of 
Manaccan, it proceeded ¢ not from a principle of téform- 
fing abuses, but from a principle of pe ution.” Make 
parsons reside on their livings and attend to their daty ! 
persecution, mdeed ! : x 

The vicar quotes here some droll lines from Philip 
Quarles, to show what sort of folk these puritanical stick- 
lers actually were, and as they are really very droll, the 
reader may be pleased to have a specimen :— 


‘ Know, then, my brethren, heaven is clear, 
And all the clouds are gone ; 

The righteous now shall flourish, and 
Good days ure coming on ; 

Come, then, my brethren and be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.’ 

Lawn sleeves and rochets shall go down, 
And hey ! then up go we! 


We'll break the windows which the w——~ 
Of Babylon hath painted ; 

And when the popish saints are down, 
"lhen Barrow shall be sainted: 





anni Band, as recusapts, both were so effectually perse- 
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There’s neither cross nor crucifix 

Shall stand for men to see, 

Rome’s trash and trumperies shall go down, 
And hey! then upgo we! 


We'll down with all the ’varsities 
Where learning is profess’d, 

Because they practise and maintain 
The language of the beast; 

We'll drive the doctors out of doors, 
And arts whate’er they be ; 

We'll cry both arts and learning down, 
And hey! then up go we! 


If once that Anti-Christian crew 

Be crush’d and overthrown, 

We'll teach the nobles how to crouch, 
And keep the gentry down ; 

Good manners have an ill report, 

And turn to pride we see; 

We'll therefore cry good manners down, 
And hey! then up go we! 


The name of Lord shall be abhorr’d, 
For ev’ry man’s a brother ; 

No reason why, in church or state, 
One man should rule another ; 

But when the change of government 
Shall set our fingers free, 

We'll make the wanton sisters stoop, 
And hey! then up go we! &c. &c.’ 


In proportion as puritanism became blended avith the 
republican character, the Vicar of Manaccan thinks it 
was disttnguished by a sterner severity, and by a more 
ostentatious hypocrisy. It was even at times blasphe- 
mous: e.g. § A noted independent divine, when Oliver 
Cromwell was sick, of which sickness he died, declared 
that God had revealed to him that Oliver should recover, 
and live thirty years longer, for that God had raised him 
up for a work which could not be done in less time. But 
Oliver’s death being published two days after, the said di- 
vine publicly, in prayer, expostulated with God on the 
defeat of his prophecy, in these words, ** Lord! thou hast 
lied unto us! Yea, thou hast lied unto us!!’? The vicar, 
in repeating this, fable of South’s, does it with becoming 
seriousness. | 

© Not unlike the hyzena or the bear from their habits and 
modes of life, they approached nearer, perhaps, to the 
monkey in their natural temperament,’—This is a nicely- 
drawn distinction; ‘it may seem severe,’ says the vicar, 
‘ but I can hardly conceive it to be uncharitable.’ He 
goes on to observe that so detestable was the character of 
these puritans of monkey temperament, that he could 
find an apology even for the harshness of old Howell, who 
was charitably § content to sce an anabaptist go to hell on 
a Brownist’s back.’ 

From the puritans, Vicar Polwhele passes to the metho- 
dists, of whom he is obliged to speak with scarcely less 
severity. They are ‘enthusiasts, hypocrites ;’ their me- 
thodisms are ‘methodisms of the devil.’ The reader is 
aware that it was to expose these methodisms that Bishop 
Lavington wrote his work, and he may be also aware that 
Whitfield wrote a very meek answer to it, which called 
from the bishop not a very meek rejoinder. The bishop 
in this reply, had the following passage, *‘ When you re- 
ceived the husannas of the multitude, I really thought it 
an error of the press for huzzas.’ Mr. Polwhele says that 


$< __ 
have supposed such an error of the press.’ To show that 
such an error was nothing unlikely, Mr, P, Mentions 
that Penuant’s printer once committed one far more ay 
pable, Pennant had written ‘this river abounds with eels’ 
but having a very wide straggiing hand, the ty pographer 
read and printed ¢ this river abounds with elephants p 

It has been more than once asserted, that Bishop La 
vington in his latest moments expressed his sorrow fo, the 
part he had acted with respect to the methodists ; bys m4 
nave the positive assurance of Vicar Polwhele, that «no. 
thing can be wider froin the truth.’ The vicar has evje 
dently a very proper contempt for § last-moment’ recanta- 
tions; what the bishop was, (bigot or no bigot) 
tinued to the last. 

Mr. Polwhele next ventures to approach the threshold 
of modern methodism, which he does in a style of mock 
solemnity which must be provokingly cutting to the © cant. 
ing hypocrites” ; ‘ methinks,’ he says, ‘1 hear a voice 
from within, exclaiming ‘ Procul, O procul, este profani ! 
But, after a few preliminary steps, 1 wi// enter unterrified, 
and plunge into the inysteries.’ 

Of these mysteries, he favours us with a queer account: 
and that he may not be said to give it on his own autho. 
rity, he copies closely from that excellent man, Joseph 
Nightingale, of whose Portraiture of methodism, he is gene. 
rous enough not to think the less that it was written by an 
apostate, for the sake of ‘an honest penny.’ The following 
is a small addition of the vicar’s own: *it has been calcu- 
lated,’ (by whom we are not told,) ‘that on an average 
every methodist chapel in London, gives occasion to at 
least three breaches of a certain commandment ‘on the eve 
of every new year’s day!’ ‘Shocking !’ It is so, indeed, 
Mr. Vicar of Manacean, to whom be all honour and praise 
for raising the curtain from so uuhallowed a scene. 

Some amusing observations are thrown in upon conver- 
sion, and the new birth, and facts cited in illustration, 
which must be revolting to every pious mind. To show 
that the vicar does not deal in incredibilities, we cannot do 
fairer than quote one of the worst stories which he tells. 
‘I one day heard,’ says Mr. Chirol*, § a methodist ads 
dress the following words from the pulpit to his congre- 
gation,—* There are some people who speak of the neces- 
sity of doing good works! Damn them, I say, with their 
good works, whatever they are.’ What can the methodists 
say after that >—Mr. P. proceeds to sum up the ‘ blessed 
effects of methodism on society.” Among these blessed 
effects, we meet with some of which we had net the most 
distant suspicion ; it appears, for instance, that it is owing 
to the rant of the sectarists that the preachers of the esta- 
blished Church are so eminently remarkable for dulness! 
(p. 116.) The good which methodism has done among the 
Cornish miners so universally believed until now, 1s satis- 
fuctorily shown to be all a fiction. The Cornish miners, 
we are informed, have been, since the days of Diodorus 
Siculus, a superior order of men ; and that superiority ‘has 
no connexion with methodism or puritavism, or aby 1s! 
or schism whatever,’ (p. 1185) neither there nor a) 
where else has the ‘obtrusiveness of the methodists dove 
the least good ; it is, on the contrary, doing every where 2! 
infinite deal‘of mischief. It sets the people at loggerheads 
with their regular pastors; a vicar cannot consecrate the 
colours of a yeomanry corps without getting lectured / 
the nonsensical parade of consecrating a rag ; 2 lover ° 


# The author of avery indecent aud slanderous book on female 
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he has ‘heard it rather uncharitably suggested that this 
was a white lie, of the bishop, since he could scarcely 
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the chase cannot take aday’s harmless amusement but he 
must be accosted at every turning by some canting hypo- 
crite with some such address as this,—** as the dogs pur- 
sue and torment this poor hare, so shall the evil spirits tor- 
ment and tear in pieces your soul in hell for your wicked- 
ness in partaking of so unholy a diversion,” (p, 227.) The 
methodist ‘furthermore,’ is often ‘the importer of sedition, 
the vender of treason ;’ and finally, he is often a ¢ de- 
hauched man.’ The £ rounder,’ (so they call their itinerant 
preachers, ) ‘is conversant with opportunities; he has stu- 
died the times and the seasons; he knows when to erect 
his tabernacle,’ (reader it is a godly man, the Vicar of Ma- 
naccan who speaks) ‘and where; and he has sagacity enough 
to perceive the moment for retreat, to escape to a distance, 
and to take shelter where the recital of his intrigues may 
never reach him. The rotundity of two female saints at 
——— was discovered not long since; the rounder had 
disappeared,” p. 275. 

Can our readers be surprised that, after such a revela- 
tion of iniquity, the chaste and pious author should turn 
with some anxiety to the last head of his considerations— 
‘the means of preventing its progress?’ This is divided 
into forty-one distinct particulars, which are each of such 
grave importance that nothing but want of room prevents 
us from recapitulating them all zn extenso. It is due, 
however, to the character of the author, and cannot but 
serve the interests of society to invite attention to the Vicar 
of Manaccan’s budget by a few samples: Sunday Schools, 
should be entirely put down, they are the cause— 


‘Ina great measure of that spirit of disaffection which not 
many years since excited terror in every well wisher to his 
country, and which now indeed, after a deceiful slumber, 
betrays itself in forms not less alarming to our fears or repug- 
nant to our-principles. ‘Too true is it that a large proportion 
of those who had been taught to read—to write—to argue—‘ 
are at this instant eager in grasping at every pernicious trea- 
tise in circulation amongst mite or ripe for every evil 
work.’ p. 229. 


teading,—Should be put an end to,— 


‘Alas! at the present day, (I tremble while I reflect on the 
circumstance) all are taught to read !—all are taught to write! 
—all are taught to reflect !—all are taught to reason '_all are 
taught to philosophize! (p. 261,) Parish libraries projected 
for the benefit of the poor!!! !!!!!—amusing tracts for the day 
labourer !—His leisure hours !! The cloven foot is too apparent 
here; but let us imagine (what in practice could scarcely be) 
that not one book in the slightest degree exceptionable should 
fallin the peasant’s way. “He reads, and he reads, and he 
acquires a taste for reading. Adieu to content '—Adieu to 
honest industry !—Adieu to domestic comfort!’ p. 265. 


The Press,—Should either be put down altogether, or 
put under such salutary guardianship that nothing should 
be suffered to issue from it except on one side of the ques- 
tion; namely, the side of episcopacy, which is the only 
right side,— 


‘ What have we (not) to dread from the innumerable tracts 
that are daily obtruded upon us,—tracts that, while they vilify 
the church, its ministers, and its ordinances, exalt to the highest 
Points of perfection the meetings of the sectarists, their tea- 
chers, and their services !—pamphlets of all sizes and all prices, 
Magazines, the productof every month,—and newspapers, the 
spawn of every day!’ p. 263, ‘ In short the press opens upon 
us through a thousand different avenues,’ p. 264. 





‘That the late conductar of the Antijacobin Review, and its 
coadjutors, have done so. much good by their unremitting ex- 
ertions, that they may be deemed almost the ‘saViours of the 
state,’ I scarcely think it is extravagant to assert! With the 
Antijacobin Review, Bonaparte was well acquainted; and 
sometimes, when a number of this review was put into his 
hand, he like Felix trembled!!!’ p. 270. 


_ Lancasterian System,—Should be exploded ; it is a spe- 
cious cheat ; cunning and duplicity are at the bottem of it: 
nothing short of the downfall of the Church establishment 
is its object. The King at first patronized it, but his eyes 
were ere long opened to its mischievous tendency,— 


‘Among those whose interference contributed to undeceive 
the King was the truly amiable De Luc. When this veteran 
philosopher honoured Cornwall with a visit, I had more than 
one conversation with him relative to Lancaster. De Luc 
was reader, if I recollect rightly, to her Majesty. And he told 
me, that taking advantage of his situation, he had frequently 
introduced to their Majesties the subject of Lancaster’s school, 
and censured them, (he hoped with good effect), against the 
sly insinuations of a person who had dazzled ‘ many in high 
life ;? such was De Luc’s expression,’ p. 234. 

Weare now obliged by our limits to bring to a close 
our notice of this precious work. Of Lavington’s part in 
it we say nothing, since it has been long ago suflicieatly 
known to the public; and with respect to Mr. Polwhele’s 
more. bulky proportion, we have. left the reverend gentle- 
man to speak so entirely for himself,—and he speaks, more- 
over, so intelligibly,—that there is little occasion for adding 
any thing from ourselves in the way either of caution or ot 
opinion. The avowed purpose of Mr. Polwhele was to 
‘serve the cause of the Church,’ and the only doubt that 
can exist as to his transcendant merit as a church militant, 
must arise from a possible difference of opimion as to the 
way in which that cause may be best served. With those 
who think with Mr. P. that the spread of knowledge is 
injurious to the cause of the Chureh,—that to read, to 
reflect, and, above all, to reason, is to take away the very 
foundations from under it; that a free press is its greatest 
enemy, and the Antijacobin Review its only frend; and 
that to vilify aud defame our neighbours 1s genuine Chris- 
‘tian charity,—the Vicar of Manaccan must, doubtless, 
rank as one of the ablest champions of the Church m muv- 
dern times. But with these, if any such there ere, who 
think that the Church can be never more grossly libellec 
than when so defended,—never more disgraced than when 
served by men of such principles,—the Vicar of Manaccan 
runs every chance of being ranked as by far the worst ad- 
vocate a zood cause ever had the misfortune to possess. 

For ourselves, we think the vicar is quite as much of 
jesuit as a bigot. We do not believe in a tythe of »! 
he avers, and we are convinced he does not bimself /+- 
lieve in much more. He is one who looks upon sau’ 
ing a sectarian as only a part of vicarial duty ; who able 
secession from no higher principle than that of the trave~- 
man who calls out ‘no connexion with the next shop.’ bi. 
has raked up every thing vile and false that he could col 
lect respecting the numerous body of respectable «ivsen- 
ters from the Church, but is withal so bungling a ce! unler, 
that the worst feeling he can excite, is one of pity ‘or th: 
strong dispesition he shews to do mischief without Sayin 





_ The Only periodical work that deserves to be tolerated 
is the « Antijacobin Review !’ to which the Vicar of Ma- 
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Antiquities of the Jews, carefully compiled from Authentic 
Sources, and their Customs illustrated from Modern 


“Travels. By William Brown, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1820. 


Dr. Brown has chosen a subject so fertile in curious and 
interesting matter, that it required very little talent in- 
deed to render his work at once instructive and amusing. 
Originality in such a work can scarcely be expected; but 
while the author has consulted the most important writers 
on Jewish history and Jewish antiquities, both ancient 
and modern, he has not altogether neglected the illustra- 
tions of the subject, which recent travellers have so abun- 
dantly furnished. 

Thedescription of the Temple, the Tabernacle, and the 
three great festivals, as well as the other feasts and fasts of 
the Jews, which occupy the principal part of the first 
volume, are subjects well known to all readers of the 
Bible. In the second volume, the author treats of the 
laws, customs, learning, sciences, and idolatry of the 
Jews. 

The Jewish law, known by the name of Jus Leviratus, 
which enjoins the brother of a person deceased, to take his 
widow, was far more ancient than the Mosaic law. It was 
under that law, however, that it became doubly binding, 
for it connected the love of preserving a brother’s name 
with the preservation of property, in the several families 
and tribes :— 


‘ The name given to it by the Jews was Zum, or “ the hus- 
band’s brother ;”’ and it required no betrothing, for he ac- 
quired his sister-in-law by a divine right; neither were there 
any ceremonies as at ordinarv marriages, only all the effects 
of the deceased were delivered up to him, and all his claims, 
for the behoof of the child who should be accounted his heir; 
yet she was allowed to marry none till three months after her 
husband’s death, that it might appear to all that there was no 
child. Such was the practice in ancient times, but it is not 
now insisted on ; that is to say, they go through the form, but 
they do not oblige the surviving brother to marry the widow. 
‘The practice of the Jews, in Buxtorff’s time, was as follows. 
On the preceding evening, after evening prayers at the syna- 
gogue, one of the Rabbins was chosen to preside, and two 
others to assist him as judges. Next morning, after prayers, 
these, with the levir, the widow, and two witnesses, met at a 
certain place, and the presiding Rabbi asked whether the 
husband had been dead three months? Whether she was the 
wife of the levir’s brother? Whether the deceased and he 
were of the same father? And whether the widow had 
reached her twelfth year? On all which being satisfied, he 
proceeded to ask whether the levir was willing to marry her, 
or wished to be separated? Whether he acted willingly or 
by constraint? And being also satisfied as to these, especially 
as to the brother’s refusal to comply with the law—he com- 
manded the widow to keep the spittle in her mouth till far- 
ther orders. A shoe was then brought; it was put upon the 
right foot of the levir: the woman stepped forward and re- 
peated the following words: ‘ My levir refuses to raise up 
the name of his brother in Israel. He does not choose to wed 
me according to the law of the Jevir;” and the levir assented 
to her accusation, which being done, she loosed with her own 
right hand the thong of the shoe; pulled it from his foot, and 
cast it to the ground, at the same time, (not spitting in his 
tace,) but spitting on the ground before his face, she distinctly 
repeated three times the following words: So shall itbedone 
tothe man who does not wish to build up the house of his bro- 
ther, aud his name shall be called in Israel—the house otf him 
thathath hisshoe loosed ;” after which the judges and spectators 
all repeated, ‘The shoe is loosed.’”. The judge then asked 
the shoe to be kept as an evidence of the transaction; the 


os 
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copy of which is given by Maimonides, and the parties wer 

dismissed. [tis somewhat remarkable that the Athenians 2 ‘ 
pear to have — the spirit of this law of the leyjr- for 
‘no heiress could marry out of her kindred, but resigned , 

herself and her fortune to her nearest relation, who Re 
obliged to marry her;’’ and among the modern eastery Nas 
tions we still meet with the law or custom of Marrying the 
brother's widow. Thus Olearius informs us, concerning the 
Circassians, that, ‘* when aman dies without issue, his bro. 
ther is obliged to marry the widow, to raise up seed to him» 
The Hon. Mr. Elphinstone says, that ‘* among the Afghauns 

as among the Jews, it is thought incumbent on the brother of 
the deceased to marry his widow; and it is a mortal affront to 
the brother for any other person to marry her without his con. 
sent. The widow, however, is not compelled to take a hys. 
band against her wiil.”? M. Volney, in his travels into Syrjg 

tom. ii, p. 74, observes that, ‘the Druzes retain, to a certain 
degree, the custom of the Hebrews, which directed a man to 
marry his brother’s widow: but this is not peculiar to them 

for they have this, as well as many other customs of that ane 
cient people, in common. with the inhabitants of Syria, and 
with the fie al in general.” But Neibuhr says, * It does 

indeed happen among the Mahometans, that a man marries 

his brother's widow, but she has no right to compel him so 
to do.”’ So far, then, respecting the levirate.”’ 


In giving an account of the entertainments of the Jews, 
Dr. Brown says,— 


‘The most ancient example that is, perhaps, to be met 
with, of a grace or short prayer before meat. is ata feast which 
Ptolomy Philadelphus gave to the seventy-two interpreters; 
and it is thus mentioned by Josephus: ‘* When they were 
thus sat down, he (viz. Nicanor, who had been appointed by 
Ptolemy,) ‘bade Dorotheus attend to all thase that were 
come to him from Judea, after the manner they used to be 
administered unto in their own country. For which cause 
he sent away their sacred heralds, and those that slew the sa- 
crifices, and the rest that used to say grace; but called to one 
of those that were to come to him, whose name was Eleazar, 
who was a priest, and desired him to say grace, who then 
stood in the midst of them, and prayed, ‘ ‘That all prosperity 
might attend the King, and those that were his subjects.’ 
Hereupon an acclamation was made by the whole company, 
and when that was over, they began to sup.’’ ‘The next exam- 
ple we have is the practice of the Essenes, both before and 
after meat, in Josephus’s Jewish war.’ 


The customs of the modern Jews are much affected by 
local circumstances; their manner of living in those 
countries where they are most populous, is minutely de- 


scribed by Buxtorft:— 


‘They are very particular, he informs us, not only in the 
selection of the articles of food, but in the manner of pre- 
paring them. As to the selection of food, those meats only 
are eaten which have the hoof divided, and chew the cud, 4 
oxen and sheep; fishes that have fins and scales, &c. io 
do not eat the fat of the inwards and kidneys; havea book 
with directions for killing; and the butcher who can ful 
thei gets a certificate from a Rabbi, as to his qualification for 
the business, which commonly procures him much employ: 
ment. The certificate is as follows: ‘To day, (0 such a 
month and year,) I saw and examined the excellent and re- 
markable N.,the son of N., and found him skilled in the gh 
killing, both by word and hand, therefore I permit him to kil 

and examine cattle; and whatsoever he hath killed and isl 
amined, may be freely eaten, on this condition, that for a ye 
to come he shall once every week peruse diligently the direc: 
tions for killing and examining; the second year once 3 
month: and during the rest of his life once every = 
months only. Attested by Rabbi M.”? In examining } f 
faults of cattle, particular attention is paid tothe lungs; 2? 


the butcher is found negligent, he is admonishe Raat on 





widow receiveda writing from the judge to the samme effect, a 


|time, and his certificate taken from him the second. 
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respect to their manner of preparing their victuals, their culi- 
nary utensils are either bought new, or if of metal or stone, 
at second hand, they undergo the purification of fire and 
water. ‘Lhey have two kinds of vessels for the kitchen and 
table, the one for flesh, and the other for preparations of milk. 
The vessels for milk have three distinct marks because Moses 
nad thrice said, ‘* Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.” Sometimes, however, they write the words, Heleb, 
milk, and besher, fiesh, to show the distinction. ‘They have 
4Jsotwo knives to ach, the one for flesh, and the other for 
cheese and fish; if they use the one instead of the other by 
mistake, it undergoes a strict purification. Preparations of 
‘lesh, and preparations of milk, are not cooked together on the 
same fire, nor brought to table at the same time, and they 
have distinct table cloths for each. He who eats of flesh, or 
of broth made of flesh, ought not to eat cheese for an hour after, 
and those who affect piety abstain for six hours; but if he eat 
cheese first, he may eat flesh immediately after. If fat fall 
intoa dish of milk, it becomes unclean; but flesh may be 
never so fatand yet eaten. The eggs of clean birds only are 
eaten. Flesh and fish are not brought to table at the same 
time—they even wash the mouth between them, or eat fruit, 
or acrust of bread. Nomilkthat has been drawn by a Chris- 
tian, or cheese or butter that has been made by one, is per- 
mitted; and they refrain from drinking from a covered wel, 
for fear of poisonous animals,” 


Having noticed a curious feature in the Jewish marriage 
ind given an account of their manner of living, we shall 
conclude with a notice of their treatment of the dying, 
their funerals, &c. The sick, from motives of delicacy 
and conveimence, were not to be vistted in the three morn- 
ing nor ia the three evening hours; and when they went, 
they commonly said, ‘God pity you, and all the sick 
ainoug the Israelites ?— 


‘ At the approach of death, the person dying assembled his 
children round his bed, and blessed them, well knowing that 
the heart was then susceptible, and that the instructions of a 
dying parent might beremembered when his body was mould- 
ering inthe grave. ‘The patient then, if not formerly, made 
his will, bequeathing his property equitably among his chil- 
dren, and if he was rich, he gave legacies to the poor, for the 
endowment of schools, and forthe erecting of synagogues. 
‘They had a strange custom of changing the name of a person 
before he died, the reason of which will be seen in the follow- 
ing prayer: ‘* O God, take pity on N., and restore him to his 
former health ; let him be called henceforth O.; let him be 
gia in his new name, and let it be confirmed tohim, Se 
pleased, we intreat thee, O God, that his change of name may 
abolish all the hard anc! evil decrees against him, aud destroy 
the broad sentence. if death be decreed upon N., (his 
former name,) it is not decreed upon O., (his present one. ) 
If an evil decree was made against N., lo, this hour, he is 
another man, a new creature, and, like a child, born to agood 
life and length of days.”? In the prospect of death, the pa- 
tient was never left alone, that he might receive advice and 
every attendance; and when about to expire, the nearest re- 
lation, or dearest friend, closed his eyes, and kissed him. 
Hence Philo, when relating Jacob’s complaints on the unex- 
pected death of Joseph, makes him say, that ‘ he will not 
have the comfort of closing his eyes, and giving him the last 
embrace,’ ? 


When the sick person had breathed his last, the nearest 
relatives tore their upper garment from head to foot, but 
the spectators only tore about a band breadth in length 
on the left side. Dismal cries were raised by the people 
in the house, and by their neighbours; and at the death 
of persons in good circumstances, women were hired to 
howl, and recount in doleful strains, the age, beauty, 
‘trengtu, courage, virtues, and actions of the deceased, 


| 





cumstances. 


with the intention of increasing the sorrow of the afflicted 
relations, and minstrels were employed to accompany 
them with instruments of music :— 


‘ But what kinds of lamentations these were, will be best 
understood by the following extracts from Sir John Chardin’s 
manuscript observations, as quoted by Harmer: “ I was 
lodged, in the year 1676, at Ispahan, in Persia, near the ro 
square. ‘The mistress of the house next mine. died at that 
time in the night. The moment she expired, all the family, 
to the number of twenty-five or thirty people, set up such a 
furious cry, that I was quite startled. ‘These cries continued a 
long time, and then ceased all at ence. They began again at 
daybreak, as suddenly, and in concert. It is this sudden- 
ness which is so terryfying, together with a greater shriliness 
and loudness than one can easily imagine.” In Barbary, 
they term this screaming wou/liahwoo, because it consists in 
the repetition of that word.—But let us attend to their care 
of the corpse. The first thing done was to extend the body 
on 2 cloth, on the floar or table, with the face covered, and to 
wash it with a warm infusion of camomile flowers and dried 
reses. ‘lhis was done for two reasons; to. restore life if sus- 
pended, and. to make the perfumes enter the pores more 
easily. Women were the persons formerly employed in this 
office, and hence the two ieee went to the sepulchre of our 
Lord, but afterwards it was thought more decorous to emplo 
persons of the same sex. When the washing was completed, 
it was laid on atable, all.the vents shut up, and the body em- 
balmed. This embalming was different, according to the 
rank or vanity of the deceased. The most common. way was 
to anoint the body with a solution of some odoriferous drugs, 
and wrap it in linen; but to. persons of affluence, spices ia 
great abundance were used. Thus Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, because they were wealthy, and wished to do 
honour to Jesus, wrapped his body in a linen cloth, with a 
hundred pounds weight of myrrh and lign aloes, which was 
said to be the manner of the Jews to bury ; not that they all 
employed so many spices, but thereby implying that they 
merely wrapped the body in spices, and did not embowel it. 
The two Marys, not knowing what was done by these worthy 
men, and never suspecting a resurrection, had also pen 
spices and ointments. After the washing with water and em- 
balming, the body was bound up in graye-clothes, and laid in 
an upper chamber. ‘Lhe shrouds were either simple or mag- 
nificent, according to circumstances, and sometimes they re- 
tained their ordinary clothes, or were buried in a shroud of 
their own preparing. But although embalming, by being 
wrapt in spices, was the usual way of the Jews to bury, it was 
notthe only one, for they also embowelled, in the manner of 
the Egyptians, and the common way of doing it was this: 
«The body was given to the embalmers, who first took out 
the brains and entrails, and washed them in palm wine, ln- 
pregnated with strong astringent drugs; after which they be- 
gan to anoint the body with oil of cedar, myrrh, cinnainon, 
and cassia, and this lasted thirty days. ‘They next put it mtv 
a solution of nitre for forty days longer, so that they allowed 
seventy days to complete the embalming; after which they 
wound it up in swathes of linen, besmeared with gum. Being 
then able to resist putrefaction, it was delivered to the rela- 
tions, inclosed in a paper or wooden figure, somewhat re- 
sembling a coffin, and laid in the catacomb or cave belonging 
to the tamily. Thevenot says, that ‘‘the mummy he ex- 
amined had above a thousand ells of filleting about the body, 
besides what was wrapped about the head.” 

From the time that the corpse was shrouded and taken 
to an upper chamber, it lay upon a bed till the time 
of burial, and was in greater or less state, accorc ing to cir- 
The persons engaged in preparmg the 
body for interment, were considered ceremonially unclean 
for seven days. At the funeral, and when the was 
brought to the sepulchre, they said, ‘ Blessed be God, 
who formed thee, fed thee, preserved thee, and has taken 
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away thy life. O dead! He knows the number of thy 
inembers, and shall one day restore thy life. Blessed be 
he who takes away life and restores it :’— 


‘They then placed the coffin on the ground, walked round 
it seven times, repeated! a prayer, and sometimes an oration, 
recounting his virtues: the relations threw a handful of earth 
upon the bier, and in places where burial was used after the 
present manner of inhumation, they filled up the grave, con- 
signing the dust of their relation to the dust of death. Cotiins 
were not in general used in Judea, nor are they general even 
at present in the east. ‘They were very ancient indeed in 
Egypt among the great, and were made of sycamore wood, 
or of a kind of pasteboard, formed by folding or gluing cloth 
together a number of times, which were curiously plastered, 
and then painted with hieroglyphics. But in Judeathey seem 
to have been contented with wrapping the. body closely in 
spices, and carrrying it tothe grave, like the widow of Nain’s 
son, in abier, from whence it was taken to be laid inthe se- 
pulchre; or, if poor, it was tumbled into the grave, and the 
bier brought back for further use. Hence a coffin to Joseph 
was looked upon as an honour.—Before leaving the church- 
yard, the modern Jews each pluck up three handfuls of grass, 
and throwing it behind them, say, ‘* They shall flourish like 
the grass of the earth.’ ‘They also, in some places, throw 
dust on their heads, and say, ** We shall follow thee as the 
order of nature shall require.’ At a burial none saluted each 
other, and when they retired, then began the standings and 
sittings, as they were called, by which the company com- 
forted the relations. ‘The number of persons which composed 
the minimum in this duty was ten; but it might be as many 
as pleased. ‘The common number consisted of all the com- 
pany, and the custom was, at each sitting and standing, for the 
relations to sit, and the company to stand round them, and 
weep aloud. Between the grave and the house, were seven 
of these sittings and standings, and they might not be nearer 
each other than what could contain four cabs of seed, which 
was fixed to be thirty-three cubits anc two hand-breadthis 
broad, by fifty cubits Jong ; or, as others explain it, the dis- 
tance between them was regulated by circumstances; but the 
space allowed them to stand on was of that extent, that they 
might not be interrupted by the persons who passed.’ 


An entertainment was provided after the funeral so- 
lemnity, at the house of the deceased person. It was in 
general liberal, aud those who were not able to afford it, 
were generally assisted by their neighbours. They drank 
two cups of wine before the entertainment, five while eat- 
ing, and three afterwards. 

Dr. Brown’s work, though possessing a very slight de- 
gree of literary merit, is an industrious and careful com- 
pilation. 
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1. Travels through Portugal and Spain, during the Penin- 
sular War. By William Graham, Esq. 8vo. pp. 88. 
2. Observations on the State of Religion and Literature in 
Spain ; made during a Journey through the Peninsula, 
in1819. By J. Bowring, Esq. 8vo. pp. 16. London, 
1820. 
THESE two narratives form the last number of the § Mo- 
dern Voyages and Travels.’ In the advertisement which 
precedes them, we are told, that they were neither of them 
written for the public eye, an apology often made with 
little truth by modern travellers. Mr. Graham, the au- 
thor of the first, was connected with the commissariat at- 
tached to the British army, which he joined in Portugal, 
in 1812, and continued with it until it entered France, in 
1814. As this gentleman had very little or no share in 
the great events of the war, he does not much dwell on 
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them, although his diary is sufficiently minute ip other 
respects; for instance, we are told that he is *‘immode- 
rately fond of eggs,’—that he lost his ‘dog Dash, a fing 
grey-hound,’—and that the French call the injurious ef. 
fects of a long exposure to the sun on the brain, a coup de 
soleil ; with a variety of other facts equally important to 
the general reader. Mr. Graham is by no means an elegayt 
writer; and as he confesses himself to have been <« dumb. 
founded,’ it 1s not to be wondered at, that his readers 
should be in a similar situation, The narrative, however, 
contains some details of the manners and customs of’ th. 
Portugueze and Spaniards, which are by no means devoid 
of interest. From these we shall make a few extracts. 
The first relates to a funeral at Miranda, in Portugal ;— 


‘ As we strolled round this place, we observed a funeral of 
a child, and followed it to the church. When brougiit jn, jt 
was gently laid on the floor. The corpse was superbly deco- 
rated with ribbons. We observed that the four old wome, 
that brought it, kneeled down. ‘The priest who attended dic 
not kneel, nor his attendants; one of them held the holy 
water, another the crucifix, and the third a lighted wax can- 
dle; although it was three in the day, and the sun alinost vey- 
tical. ‘The priest said a few prayers standing, then sprinkled 
the child with the holy water, without any apparent concern, 
‘Chis mummery lasted about three minutes, and then the priest 
retired with Ins attendants. Another man, the sexton, | pre- 
sume, pulled up a board of the floor in the chapel, and pre: 
sently dug a hole, perhaps eighteen inches deep, but noi more 
than two feet, and then put the child in, without a cofiin. 
While he was digging the grave, the women were busily ein- 
ployed in stripping the child of its finery, which they took 
away with them, leaving the body with only a loose wrappei 
on. When it was put in, the man threw the earth in, walking 
upon it to press it down, andalternately beating it to make tue 
board fit, as it did before the body was placed there. After 
all, the grave digger could not manage the point, with all his 
skill, and was obliged to carry out some of the mould to the 
outside, to his no small vexation. ‘The trouble which it cos! 
him to carry a shovel fall or two, about twenty yards, dis- 
gusted us, though we were almost inclined to laugh at his le- 
ziness.’ 

Cruelty to animals forms one of the savage sports of th 
Portugueze; we would to God we could say so of them 
alone, but we blush for the bull-baiting and cock-fignt- 
ing amusements in our own country. On the author's ar- 
rival at the village of Agueda, he found it a high festival 
with the inhabitants, all of whom were in their gayest ap- 
parel, and many in masks :— 

‘They had, it seems, cut, the day before, an immeiist!) 
tall tree, quite straight, and lopped oif the branches. | 1h¢) 
then set it on end, in the ground, opposite one of their che 
pels, having first decorated it with testoons of laurel to tic 
top. Several of the branches were then taken and pianic: 
like young trees. A rope was tied to the pole, and runnite 
through the arm of a tree opposite, the end of the cord hung 
down, guided by a young man. The rope being lowered 1a 
the centre, a live cock was fastened to it by the legs, ave 
hoisted up again. ‘The players, with swords, were ali on UM 
alert to killthe cock. At last, one of superior agility, W" 
the cock by killing it. The cock, in the progress of thes: 
manccuvres, was frequently lowered to allure the attempb- 
but instantly hoisted up again. In the next place, they buries 
a cock all but the head, and a person blindtold, advancls 
from a distance with a sword, endeavoured to cut off the heae 
at a blow; but, though many attempted, it was long _ 7 
one succeeded : as before, he had the cock for the prize. 
each interval, between the prizes being won, the bagpip 
played, in a wild stream of harmony. Some of the peso” 
ers behaved with irreverence in the church, which ratier s® 
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srized me, as the Portuguese, in general, professed religious 
.eneration for holy ground. Ia the evening there was a ge- 
neral dance on the green, with bagpipe music. ‘The people 
here seemed truly innocent In their manners, and easily 
pleased with the character of their rural pastimes,’ 


Tabara, a wretched place, abounds with pigeons and 


snakes :— 

‘The large green lizard is very numerous here, and has 
been very common for the last three or four days. ‘| hey are 
so void of fear, that they came out of the bushes to view us as 
we passed. ‘They burrow in the roots of old decayed trees, 
and will bite fiercely when attacked, but never attack first. 
The largest are eighteen inches long, of a lively green co- 
jour, and their bite reckoned poisonous. ‘There isa small 
species called ligartho, in Portugal, which the superstitious 
account it a crime to hurt, somewhat like the robin in Eng- 
land. They report, and | am told for truth, that many have 
been saved, when asleep, from the snakes, by these little crea- 
turesscratching at the face of a man, to awaken him. Many 
quarrels had arisen between our soldiers and the inhabitants, 
about killing them. In one town, there happened to bea 
crane’s nest in the top of the church-steeple, (a sacred bird in 
Spain ;) some of our soldiers saw her on her nest, and made a 
bet of wine who would kill her, firing in rotation, with ball, 
from their carbines. At last, one ofthem brought her down, 
which so enraged the inhabitants, that they swore nothing but | 
the man’s life would expiate the deed. ‘They threatened 
hard, but our men presented their pieces, and this calined 
them.’ 

At the battle of Vittoria, at which time Mr. Graham | 
was with the English army, the spoils were immense :— | 


‘A hussar regiment was disgraced for stopping behind to 
plunder, the booty was so rich; but Lord Wellington atter- 
wards ordered all to be returned, in order to make an equal 
distribution. Many made theirfortunes here. “The waggons 
which conveyed the money, were upset in a ditch; this was 
taken advantage of. One muleteer had a thousand doubloons 
in a bag, which he was obliged to return. An assistait-com- 
missary-general sent some thousands of dollars to England, 
but it was discovered, and he was ordered to refund; this, I 
believe, he declined, and he was dismissed for it. He had, 
however, sufficient property to make him indifferent about 
any army commission. ‘I'wo carts full of gold were upset on 
the right of Vittoria. I think that it might have been so con- 
trived, as to leave some behind, to take charge of the stores 
and value captured. The French, also, left all their ammu- 
nition waggons on the field, many of them full of the plunder 
and contributions they had extorted in Spain and Portugal. 
These were seized by the baggage servants and followers of 
the army. Many of the carriages and horses were carried 
away by the country people, and the ammunition, powder, 
shot, and shells, the last ready primed, were strewed, in mil- 
lions, over the field and roads. ° 

The houses of the Spaniards are but meanly built, 
whole streets often being constructed of mud; the 
churches are, however, well built, and richly ornamented. 
Itis supposed that, on an average, one eighth of the po- 
pulation of Spain and Portugal, are devoted to the reli- 
Slous profession, the revenues of which are immense :-— 
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‘ Private property seems to be well guarded, andtheconhnes | 
of each boundary are marked by cuts in the ground, large | 
stones, or stakes. Very few hedges are to be seen, exceptnear 
large towns, and these very indifferent. Stone walls seem to | 
be the principal means of defence, near towns, but they a 
dom rise more than four feet from the ground, Water-| 
Courses are often cut, to divide property. | 

‘The Spaniards carry the produce of their vineyards to| 
market, either in wine or fruit, both of which, with bread, 
Constitute their principal food. Of meat there is very little 





used, and even that very poor. The best we found in the 
country was the Merino (sheep) mutton, which was as deli- 
cate as our lamb, but much sweeter tasted. Their bullocks 
they did not care to part with, as being wanted for draught. 
Cows were generally Killed, when young, .for food; but they 
kept many for milk. Butter was seldom made of it; cheese 
was frequently, but it was as hard as flint, and had a very im- 
perfect flavour. ‘Their breakfast is chocolate, which is’ bere 
much superior to any in England. A small cup, containing 
about half a noggin, a bit of dry toast dipped in it, and then 
eaten. Whien it is out, the whole is washed down by a draft 
of cold water. ‘This was a sort of breakfast I never could re- 
lish, ‘Lhe lower classes have generally soup made of vegeta- 
bles for breakfast, dinner, and supper; and in some places I 
have seen the pigs live on the same food with the family, with 
alittle corn added. ‘Their dinners, vegetables aad meat, 
with but lithe of the latter. Chocolate at night. Wine is 
drunk all day through, but it seldom mounts into their head, 
as they are habituated to it from their childhood. Fruit makes 
a share of their food, with bread; the latter is excellent, very 
close grained, and what we had near the Ezla, more like a 
delicious cake than bread. 

‘Lhe Spaniards are, in general, very poor; and those that 
are rich, neyer do any good with it for their poorer brethren. 
This observation is not only applicable to Spain, but to al- 
inost every country | have visited. The riches of those who 
are possessed of them, are expended only for their ease and 
enjoyment; and, provided they can wallow in every gratifi- 
cation, the poor may starve. ‘Lhe rich may often be seen in 
Spain gambling away thousands. Indeed, the inhabitants in 
general, are great gamblers. IL have seen the father of a fa- 
mily gamble away his vineyards, wines, houses, goods, even 
the coat off his back, and leave the room almost naked. When 
they pursue it hotly, no consideration for themselves or their 


| family can check them; all is forgot in the raging delirium 


for play. 

While at Lerin, in Spain, the English gave frequent 
balls; and the house of Mr. Graham, being the largest, 
was selected for the occasion: — 


‘ All the females came and their friends ; also the officers 
of the regiments about the place, with others at a distance. 
At these balls there was no supper, only slight refreshments, 
such as iced lemonade, iced cream, chocolate, cottee, and 
sweet cake, with plenty of wine. Of these, each took as his 
fancy led him. ihe whole expense of one niglit would not 
exceed forty dollars ; occasionally, we might have three hun- 
dred present. ‘Lhe dances, very often, consisted of the fan- 
dango, which the English never attempted ; these are too well 
known to require an account otf. ‘lhe country dances were 
very elegant when we began to know them, but this could not 
be done without some practice. ‘The movements are very 
slow, much like a hymn tune, or, sometimes, the music ts 
very quick, the dance seeming to beat time to it; ail tov 
slow tor an Englishman. ‘Lhe dances consist in the twining 
of the arms, the gentleman and lady together; the gentleman 
turning the lady round, till her back is to him, and then him- 
self, when the arms of both become crossed on their own 
bosom, the hands of each meeting at the shoulder. ‘Then un- 
twining agai, without ever letting go each other’s hands, 
keep moving to the time, with a particular step, thea down the 
middle, in the fandango style. Waltzing was also a favourite 
amusement with them andus. ‘These little parties were re- 
peated every Sunday night, being the jubilee day in all Ca- 
tholic countries; the towns-peopie and our officers giving 
them in rotation.’ 

We now accompany our author to Bourdeaux, where, 
after giving one extract, relating to the shepherds or pea- 
sants, for the truth of which we do not pledge ourselves, 
we shall leave him :— 

‘The shepherds and country people in this province, alt 
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walk on stilts, some of them fifteen or sixteen feet high. 
When { first observedthem, at a distance, on one of the plains, 
I was completely dumb-founded to think what they could be. 
I could only see the man, the distance having done away the 
stilts. "These conveniences are adopted, or rather, they are, 
in a manner, necessary here. Many of the inhabitants are 
shepherds, occupied in attending their flocks, and, as the 
plains, in many places, are full of a high kind of fern, rising 
to three or four feet in height, should the sheep get in — 
those places, they would be lost to their owner, as they coulc 
not find the way back. But the man, by means of the stilts, 
being so elevated above this underwood, that he can see 
where every sheep goes, he fails not to act accordingly, by 
keeping them together. ‘The stilts also answer another pur- 
pose, that of moving ‘much quicker across these immense 
plains; as, insome places, the church is not less than five or 
six miles distant. To go there, and return, would consume 
the best part of their Sunday, which is always a sort of jubilee 
with them; but with the stiJts, the man can go eight or ten 
miles an hour, without trouble or fatigue. ‘These stilts are 
made of long poles, with a small projection of a flat piece of 
wood, forthe foot to reston.. ‘The poles only come up to 
the knee, being strapped on there, and at the ancle, which 
makes it firm. They always carry a walking stick with them, 
which helps them to recover themselves, if they should stum- 
ble, which happens very seldom. It amused me much to see 
with what ingenuity they can let themselves down to the 
ground, by means of this pole, and not only so, but even lay 
nold of the smallest thing without taking off the stilts. A 
shepherd kept up with me one day, although I was in a hard 
trot, nor did he seem to subject himself to any inconvenience, 
more than a person moderately walking on foot might be 


thought to do. 


We recommend Mr. Graham’s account of these stilis to 
our readers; how much superior to the velocipede, for 
travelling, and what an advantage would they give a _per- 
son at the approaching coronation, when he might march 
down Whitehall on a level with the windows of the second 
floors, and take his stand to view the procession. 

Mr. Bowring, .in his ‘ Observations on the state of Re- 
ligion and Literature in Spain,’ informs us, that it contains 
two hundred thousand ecclesiastics,—that the regular 
clergy are for the mostpart intelligent and humane, friendly 
to liberty and literature, and not to be classed with the 
hordes of rapacious monks aud friars who are scattered 
over the face of the Peninsula. 

The population of Spain, according to the last official 
census, in 1803, was 10,351,075, which makes six hun- 
dred and ninety inhabitants to a square league. The 
proportion of the clergy to the laity, is as one hundred 
to five thousand nine hundred and fourteen. There 
are eight archbishops, fifty-one bishops, sixty-one cathe- 
drals, and a hundred and fourteen collegiates. 

Literature is ata very low ebb, most of the distinguished 
wriiersof Spain having been expatriated. It will, however, 
no doubt, revive, if the present state of affairs in that coun- 
try is preserved. The Spanish Academy are now publish- 
ing a new edition of Don Quixote, and Herrera’s work on 
Agriculture, with biographical memoirs to each. 

Tins work is embellished with a map of Spain, and se- 
veral engravings of interesting subjects. 
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Tie Retreat ; or, Sketches from Nature. A Descriptive 
fale. By the Author of * Affection’s Gilt,’ * Trea- 
sures of Thought,’ ‘ Letters en History,’ &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 474. London, 1820. 


Tite fair author of the * Retreat,’ whose former produc- 
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tions created a very favourable opinion of her talents, dif. 


fers very much from the ordinary class of novel writers, 
With these it seems an established rule, that the whole 
course of the action should be confined to a love affair, to 
which every other consideration should be sacrificed. The 
reverse is, however, the case with the ‘ Retreat,’ which 
consists of a succession of sketches of natural scenery, and 
animated descriptions of the working of the passions, Ty 
introduce these with effect, a narrative was necessary ; and 
the story of Madeline Hargrave, the subject of the pre- 
sent one, while it keeps up a continued interest in itself, 
receives an additional zest from the elegant and powerfy! 
description of the scenes of the principal circumstances, 
in incident it certainly does uot abound ; but it portrays 
some of the best feelings of human nature with great spirit, 
The following extract from the conclusion of the work, 
will illustrate our remarks, and give a fair specimen of the 


style of the authoress:— 

‘There are moments of exquisite feeling, in which the 
tongue is powerless to express the intense emotions of the 
soul. ‘There are scenes so pure, so sacred, that none but an 
angel’s touch can portray them. Such are those when a wife 
feels her heart throb with tumultuous agony upon the bosom 
of her dying husband, whose very existence seems to have 
been protracted but to receive the chaste and hallowed pres- 
sure. Such are those when a husband unfolds the inmost re- 
cesses of his perturbed soul, to the wife of his bosom, ac- 
knowledging his frailties, confessing his errors, imparting his 
griefs. Such are those whena wife allows the humiliating and sad 
detail, only that she may for ever throw overthe one the man- 
tle of love and oblivion, and pourthe heavenly balm of sympa- 
thy and consolation upon the wounds inflicted by the other. 
Such are those, when, on the grief-blanched cheek, we feel 
the breath of that sigh which wafts to worlds unknown, asoul 
which has been identified with our own; when we receive the 
last lingering beam of those eyes which never met our own 
withoutthe radiance of affection; when we feel, less and less 
firm, the grasp of that hand wont to tremble with emotion in 
our’s, till, at last, that grasp is loosened for ever!—when we 
watch, with almost breathless agony, the last high pulsation of 
that heart which was the sole master-chord to awaken all the 
harmonies of our own!—And such are those, when we strew 
over the cold remains of the being who was the cheering s0- 
lace of our life, the flowery embiems of our transient exist- 
ence; and kiss, for the last time, the marbled brow once 
impressed with the energies of thought, or smoothed with the 
smnile of love and berevolence!—-No; words cannot convey 
the anguish of such moments. Madeline experienced them 
all :—she felt all their desolating influence ; when called to the 
death-bed of the husband, she hoped to meet with smiles of 
love and joy. 

‘Is there an earthly balm for such trials >—No; even the 
tender touch of friendship is too harsh to administer to It. It 
cannot be extracted even from that sweet earthly flower. It 
must be drawn from those of heavenly growth ; and the 
Being who transfixes the shaft can alone shield it with a bal- 
Sam to antidote the venom. ‘To Madeline it was granted. 
As the path of suffering was appointed, she humbly believed 
it necessary, and trod it firmly. Her physical powers 
might sink beneath the stroke, but her soul rose on the 
wings of hope, beyond the narrow bounds of frail existence. 
“« Affliction might subdue the cheek, but not take in the 
mind;” and atter performing all the tender and sacred 
duties of a wife, under circumstances of bereavement, she 
returned to the “ Retreat,’ prepared to meet the cispen- 
sations of Him whose decrees are ever just, although inscrut- 
able by mortal sense. Was the source of this acquiescence 
the fanciful vision of a high wrought imagination ‘ Could the 
aspiring hope that sustained her be a delusion? Let the scep- 
tic offer us something more superior to support us in the ta® 
of humanity, ere he tear from us the hopes of a Chyistiats ™ 
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ere he despoit us of the treasures of religious truth, let him 
inform us where we are to seek for consolation ;—let him 
joint out to us a brighter and more etherial ray to light our 
sath, ere he remove from us the unfailing lamp which cheers 
us even in the dark hour of dissolution—which enables us to 
ierce beyond the precincts of the tomb, and to read on the 
tablet of eternal truth, though death severs for a moment the 
ties of aflection, the hand of Omnipotence shall reunite them 
‘none indissoluble bond, through the countless ages of eter- 
ity ! 
ag was this hope, this light, that supported the tender Ma- 
deline in the loss of a cherished infant, in the deprivation ofa 
beloved husband, who, in the flower of life, fell a victim to 
wounded honour, and to that pride of beart which blinds man 
fron himself, and unfits him tor the hour of trial. Alas! the 
celusicn is discovered when that hour of trial has found us 
wanting,—and the withering blight has passed over our peace | 
‘But even the blessed serenity produced by this hope in 
ourown souls, may receive, does receive, augmented power, 
when we know there is a community of feeling. Let those 
who have conteniplated the sufferer upon the bed of sickness 
and of death, who have steadily remarked the harmonizing in- 
tluence of meek submission and sincere resignation, upon the 
features and in the sentiments of the object of their fond con- 
templation ;—let them say if they have not found a cordial 
drop infused into the bitter cup of sorrow they are decreed 
totaste ;—whether there is not an exalted and holy feeling 
excited, which, like a beam of heavenly light, sheds a radi- 
ace over the dark and gloomy moment of separation and ex- 
piring nature?—yes; a mutual trust in almighty care and im- 
mutable love, unites us still with the passing spirit, py cor- 
recting the vain and wayward wishes which obstruct the aspi- 
rations of our own.’ 








Original Conumunications. 


ORIGINAL ACCOUNT OF ELIZABETH HAYWOOD, 
THE CALCULATING GIRL. 
-HIS wonderful and interesting little girl, aged only twelve 
ears, possesses the most eccentric powers of innate mental 
umerical calculation, Without the least mechanical or 
‘ternal assistance, and with the most extraordinary faci- 
ty and precision, she solves both simple and complex 
‘ithmetical questions, in much less time than would be 
equired by other persons assisted with pen and ink or 
cacil. When I asked her to inform me of the number of | 
arley-corns in twenty-five miles and three quarters, she 
lied correctly, in about a minute, £ 4,894,560,’ at the 
ne time observing to me, ‘that is too easy a question, 
will you be pleased to exercise me upon a more difficult 
* Tasked her what kind of question she wished me 
‘ropose, when she replied: ‘if you please, Sir, I will 
‘itiply any sum of five figures, by another «um of five 
ares, and then I will multiply the product by a third 
OF five figures.’ I therefore requested her to multi- 
y 56,983 by 72,385, and then to multiply the product 
Y 43,984. She replied in about three minutes, * the first 
roduct is 4,124,714,455, and the second or sum total is 
51,421,440,588,720.” By calculating with pen and ink, 
ascertained that her products were perfectly correct, and 
“at On paper the sum required one hundred and twenty- 
ive figures ! Wishing to give her a more interesting ques- 
on, L asked her if she formed fifteen calculations every day, 
sundays being excepted, for twenty-three years, and sup- 
— she was presented with one shilling for every such 
Culation, and if she expended seven shillings per day, 
"4" would be the amount of her savings at the expiration 








of the twenty-third year? She replied; ‘ I wish that I 
could be so successful, Sir, and 1 should be then able to 
inake my poor father comfortable for life,—but I will soon 
tell you, Sir!’ She answered my question in about two 
minutes and a half, * [ should get, Sir, every day fifteen 
shillings,—every year 2341, 15s. I should spend every 
year 109I. Lis. [ should save every year 1251. 4s. and at 
the end of the twenty-three years, 1 should have gained 
539yl.5s. and I should have spent 25191. 13s. and I should 
have by me in savings, 28791. 12s.’ which answers I found 
all perfectly correct. 

When in the act of calculation, she generally places one 
of her hands on her chin, and lowering her head, appears 
most attentively engaged in intense and abstract reflec- 
tion. 

it is worthy of remark, that an interruption does not 
disarrange her mental calculations, in the midst of which 
she sometimes rises to pursue some ordinary avocation, 
and converses upon common topics of discourse with those 
who are in the same room, and then sits down, and resumes 
her calculation, sometimes raising her head, and saying— 
‘{ shall soon have done.” When she has completed her 
calculation, she rises and says—‘ Now will you be pleased 
Sir, to put down my answer,’ which she gives in proper 
numerical order, beginning at the highest figare, and 


| properly denominatiug all her figures, thus :—‘ four mil- 


lions, eight hundred and ninety four thousand, five hun- 
dred and sixty.” When a question is put to her, she care- 
fully and slowly recounts each figure aloud to her auditors, 
desiring them to correct her if any of the tigures which 
she repeats be wrong. 

When I requested her to inform me in what way she is 
enabled to form her calculations with such ease, accuracy, 
precision, and certainty; she appears confounded at my 
question, as if unable to reply to it distinctly and intelli- 
gibly, and answers—¥‘ really, Sir, 1 cannot tell you how 
I do it, except that I turn the numbers in my head, and 
give you the answers which you wish.’ 

Notwithstanding her abstraction of intellect when en- 

aged in calculations, she is at other times very lively and 
playful. She has never exhibited her powers in public, 
and she contributes much to the support of her father and 
little brother, by her calculations before private company. 
With such well-earned resources, she entirely supported 
her father during a late severe illness. 

The father of this wonderful girl is a poor silk weaver, 
earning about twelve shillings a week by his business. 
He was accustomed to employ his daughter in his busi- 
ness, to wind his quills, which she informs. me that she 
took great pains to count. 

She first began to calculate in her extraordinary way, 
about fifteen months ago :—she states, ‘1 do not know how 
{ acquired the power of calculation, uuless it was by count- 
ing my father’s quills; it came to me within three moathis : 
1 do not know what first induced me to calculate; I could 
not calculate at all in the same way before about fifteen 
months ago, when I tirst began to calculate m my present 
way, by my head.’ 

She has been introduced to Lord St. Helens; the Mar- 
chiouess of Stafford, Francis Freeling, Esq. Lord and 
Lady Stanhope, Lady Essex, and several others of the 
nobility, and she is to be introduced to the board of the 
Bank of England Directors, on the next court day; and 
she has been promised, by some of the King’s attendants, 
au introduction to his Majesty, 
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The interesting portrait by Mr. Hobday, of this asto- 
nishing child, which we noticed in a former number*, 
exhibited this season at the Royal Academy, excites much 
of the public attention. 

To account philosophically for the very extraordinary 
powers of this wonderful mental calculator, would, as | 
linagine, be a fruitless task, and would end in conjecture; 
aud I therefore content myself with simply submitting 
to the public, a brief and correct statement of every in- 
teresting particular relative to this wonder of human 
nature, 

The child’s mother is dead, and she has only one little 
brother living. She resides at No. 5, New Street, Half 
Nicol Street, Bethnal Green, and attends to exhibit her 
powers to private parties, at their own houses, upon a short 
notice being given. *..%, Fe 
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REV. ISAAC MILNER, D. D. 


Tue life of Dean Milner exhibits a singular combina- 
tion of ability, worth, industry, and wood fortune. He 
was born in the West Riding of Y orkshire, near Leeds. 
While he was a boy, his father, who was a weaver, died; 
and the family, left behind him, were Isaac, an ides ‘wa 
ther, Joseph, and their mother, old and infirm. As the 
support of the father was wanting, it was necessary that 
double industry should be exerted, by the remaining 
branches of the family, to enable them even to live. The 
tw oyoung | Milners were constantly at their spinning wheels 
by day break, in the summer; and, | in winter, they rose by 
candle-light to pursue their labour. By this course of 
persevering diligence, they were enabled, for a long time, 
to maintain with credit, themselves and their aged parent. 

It was observed of these young men, by the neighbours, 
that they did not associate much with their acquaintances 
in the village, when a holyday or any other occasion in- 
vited them out to their accustomed sports. Instead of this, 
they employed their vacant time in the study of a few 
bo Oks, which chance had thrown in their way. This sin- 
zularity brought them into some notice ; and they became 
frequently the subjects of conversation among their neigh- 
bours. 

With industry, and this love of study, they also united 
the strictest sobriety: so that it was cenerally predicted 
of them, by their neighbours, that they would one day 
tnake good a figure in life. 

Their fame at last began to spread through Leeds, 
place which eminently abounds with opulent, generous, 
aud discerning men, A subscription was readily entered 
into by them, ‘to educate, and send to college, one of these 
young men; and Joseph, as the elder brother, and one 
who, as yet, they thought had displayed the most talent, 
was fixed upon as the object of their patronage. Isaac 
after this was for some time thrown into the back-ground ; 
though destined at last to come forward and exceed even 
the fortunes of his brother. 

Joseph was sent to the grammar-school at Leeds; and 
the lessons he learnt. there by day, on his return home at 
night, he taught Isaac; who discovered not only a liking 
for: this novel study of classics, but great quickness of 
part, memory, and judgment, also. Thus passed three 


* See Literary Chronicle, vol. ii, p. 190. 
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years; in the course of which time, it may be supposed 
that Isaac had gained a tolerable degree of acquaintance 
with the Greek ‘and Latin languages. 

But the time soon arrived, when Joseph was to be sent 
to college. This deprived the younger brother of the only 
assistant who was able and willing to give him instruction. 
The foundation of knowledge was however laid, and it was 
ouly necessary now to raise “the superstructure. This, by 
a similar course of industry, with which he set out, gas 
effectually done: so that, at the age of 19, he might be 
fairly called a good classic. 

Having arriv ed at that age when it is usual for boys to 
be put to some trade, he was bound apprentice to a weaver. 
Previously educated as Isaac had been, the loom may not 
be supposed to have agreed with his disposition better than 
the distaff with that of Hercules; he had, however, like 
the old Theban, the soft influence of stinediens charms to 
reconcile him to his temporary captivity; for the Muses, 
both in the hour of labour and recreation, were his con- 
stant companions, 

While Isaac was thus employed in the occupation of « 
weaver, his brother had finished his studies at Cambridge 
with considerable éclat, having rauked as senior optime, and 
gained the second classical medal. Soon after, he was 
ordained: and, removing to Hull, held the curacy of 
Trinity ig we § and becamealso master of the Free Gram- 
mar-school of that place. 

Isaac, who had long compared, with no high degree ot 
satisfaction to himself, the inglorious toils of a mechanic 
life, with the splendid bonours and emoluments of a literary 
one, thought this a good opportunity to attempt an emau- 
cipation from a trade, no way congenial to his disposition, 
and wrote, therefore, to his brother an account of the pro- 
eress he had made in literature; at the same time re- 
questing to become an assistant to him in the school, {y: 
teaching the lower classes. However Joseph might wr 
to comply with his brother’s re quest, he was resolved t 
proceed on sure grouuds; and wrote to a clergyman 0! 
Leeds to exumine ‘his brother r; and, if he found his attain- 
ments considerable, or his genius at all promising, to seud 
him down to Hull. In conformity to this request, the 
clergyman waited upon young Isaac, who was then about 
nineteen years of age. He was found at his loom with @ 
Tacitus lying by his side. After undergoing an examina- 
tion for some time, in the course of w hich he displayed 
great accuracy of idea, much general knowledge, and ai 
astonishing command of language; he was thought per- 
fectly eligible to be sent to Hull, Accordingly, ina few 
days after, he bade adieu for ever to the humble occupas 
tion of w eaving 

His prospects were now turned towards the « ‘hurch—aue 
after having assisted his brother for some time, in th 
capacity of usher, he was removed to Queen's College: 
Cambridge; where be entered as a sizer. 

All the time of his being an under-graduate was spen! 
in indefatigable study. Confident i in his abilities, he had 
fixed his eye upon the first honours of the place, +a 
had perseverance and ability sufficient to ensure t “ 
attainment. In the year 1774, therefore, he —.. 
senior wrangler, with the Mn bes perme Y ed 
comparabilis, and gained also the first oes 1c Awad 

This struggle for literary distinction, though ¢ hic 
with success, was not attended with that only ego w ha 
can render even success pleasant. Intense stu y fi 





. which 
secretly laid the foundation of a nervous disorder, 
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embittered his future life. In his strictures in reply to 
Dr. (now Bishop) Marsh, on the Bible Society, he says,— 
‘[ am absolutely supported by large doses of the most 
powerful medicines, repeated several times every day’— 
and in another place, he describes himself as ‘a ian 
whose whole life, from the first year of his academical de- 
gree, has been a continual scene of bodily suffering, and 
of subsequent valetudinarian infirmity. . 

At Cambridge, Mr. Milner became acquainted with that 
ornament of the British senate and of humanity, William 
Wilberforce, Esq. ‘Though this gentleman had, from his 
earliest years, the advantage of a strict education, yet his 
sentiments on religious subjects are said to havé received 
ereat confirmation from the clear reasonings and able de- 
Jactions of Mir. Milner. Soon after the commencement 
of this acquaintance, the parties, together with Mr. Pitt, 
went on a continental tour; but had not proceeded far, 
before some political changes in this country called them 
back, A friendship, however, was cemented in this short 
time between them, which was never dissolved. 

Soon after Mr. Milner returned from the continent, 
which was in 1788, he was chosen Master of the College, 
to which, as a student, he had done so much credit. A 
short time afterwards, he took out his doctor's degree, and 
was presented with the deanery of Carlisle. 

The literary productions of Dr. Miluer are but few;— 
but, as they bear the stamp of genius, they have procured 
him much reputation, and a fellowship in the Royal So- 
ciety. They consist of communications to that respecta- 
ble body; the first of which is dated 16th Feb. 1778, con- 
cerning the communication of motion by impact and gra- 
vity. Another paper treats of the limits of algebraical 
equations, and contains a general demonstration of Des 
Cartes’ rule for finding the numberx of affirmative and ne- 
gative roots; this is dated Feb. 26th. In the following 


June, we find another communication on the procession of 


the equinoxes. He also continued the History of the 
Church of Christ, which his brother, the late Rev. Jo- 
seph Milner, of Hull, had commenced. 

Dy. Milner, asa chemist, ranks very high, The French 
are said to have availed themselves of his discovery con- 
cerning the composition of nitre, which has enabled them 
to supply, without foreign assistance, the vast consumption 
of that article, used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

On the death of Dr. Waring, Dr. Milner, in 1792, was 
made Lucasian professor of mathematics. Thus, we see, 
with no other advantages than those of ability and merit, 
@ person rising from the obscurest rank of life, and, to- 
sether with all his other literary distinctions, filling up 
even the chair of the immortal Newton. Desert, crowned 
with success, must, to every generous mind, afford a high 
degree of Satisfaction; while, at the same time, it holds 
uta sostering encouragement to those seeds of genius 
which otherwise might lie dormant in the bosom of indi- 
senceand obscurity. Although a considerable portion of 
the life of Dr. Milner was employed in the laborious oc- 
upation of a mechanic, yet his manners and sentiments 
eminently displayed the refined taste of the scholar; so 
that the disadvantages under which he laboured in the 

ormer part of his life, only enhance our astonishment at 

Is attainments. . 
vias, findness of his heart, his social disposition, and the 
sivetad —— and variety of his conversational powers, 
the hed riendship, attachment, and admiration of all 

€ pleasure of his acquaintance. 





The Dean used to visit London regularly every three 
months from the Queen’s Lodge, Cambridge, to attend 
the board of Longitude; and on these occasions he always 
took up his residence at the house of his friend Mr, Wil- 
berforce. His last visit took place in February, and, from 
that period till his death, which happened suddenly, he 
was under the care of Dr. Baillie, and Mr. Pearson, who 
indulged hopes of his restoration to his usual state of 
health. This, however, was not the case, as he died at 
the house of Mr. Wilberforce, in Kensington Gore, on the 
Istof May, aged 6s. Dr. Milner was Dean of Carlisle, 
Doctor of Divinity, Fellow of the Royal and Antiqua- 
rian Societies, Master of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, and formerly see ol 
sor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in that Uni- 
versity. 





CANOVA AND THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

‘ We have lately,’ says the editor of a United States ’ 
paper, ‘ been favoured with a description of this match- 
less statue, this chef d’euvre of the celebrated Canova, 
which is shortly expected to grace our State House. The 
father of his country appears in a sitting posture, which is 
peculiarly susceptible of that calm and dignified expres- 
sion which belongs to the veteran Patriot who enjoys re- 
pose after a long life of illustrious services. This attitude 
is happily conceived too, in relation to the employments 
in which he was engaged, He is occupied in writing with 
a stilum (a steel pen) on a tablet, his farewell address to 
his countrymen. It became necessary also, in order to 
correspond with the Hall in which the statue is to be 
placed, which is of no ordinary elevation. Our Heroand 
Statesman is clothed in the ordinary costume. The pe- 
destal is ornamented with historical scenes in basso re- 
lievo, of the life of this great man; and the marble used 
for the occasion is said to be of the purest kind. Even 
the celebrated statues of the Apollo Belvidere, and tie 
Venus de Medici, have their blemishes, but the statue 
of Washington, like Washington himself, is without « 
stain or spot. 

* Canova the artist, who has been employed to execute 
the statue of Washington, is a native of Venice, in which 
city some of his earlier works still remain; but most of 
his time has been passed at Rome, and I think I have 
read somewhere that he was detained in France a long 
time by Buonaparte, contrary to his inclinations, 

‘ It was in Rome only, amidst the remains of ancient 
art, that he felt the full power of his genius. When the 
statues were carried away by the French, the chisel of Ca- 
nova was employed to replace them by others. The 
Venus de Medici was succeeded by the Venus of Canova. 
Connoisseurs would esteem it almost an impiety to speak 
of the modern statue as equal to the ancient—yet the two 
are sometimes compared together; a thing which has hap- 
pened to the work of no other artist in these latter times. 
There is now a plaster cast of the Venus of Canova in the 
Academy of Arts at Philadelphia, which is inexpressibly 
beautiful. Forsyth was in Rome after the statues had 
been carried to Paris. Speaking of the Perseus and 
Creagas of Canova, he says, ‘* The statue of Perseus 
stands fronting the cast of the departed Apollo, and seems 
to challenge comparison, alike in sentiment, in occa- 
sion, and in point of time, Apollo has just shot the ar- 
row, Perseus has just cut off the head of the beautiful 
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Medusa. Perhaps the hero is too delicate and smooth for 
a mortal warrior; he has the soft beauty of a Mercury, or 
an Antinous. Instead of turning in horror from the pe- 
trific head, he eyes it with indignant complacency. But 
it is Criminal to ebject, for marble has seldom received a 
form so perfect,’’ Such is the artist who has been em- 
ployed, and he has been engaged in a work where his toil 
has beea pleasure; for it is said that he had a long time 
ago expressed a desire to execute the statue of Washington. 
We must not expect an Apollo from his chisel, but we 
ipay expect the finest piece of sculpture the western world 
has ever seen, or is likely to see for many years. For 
where is the Prince in Europe who will give up one of his 
antient statues to us, and when may we expect to see such 
another master as Canova? He will himself execute no 
more statues of Washington, because he works for fame, 
aud will not waste his time upon duplicates for works 
that are already finished. He is besides, at this time, ad- 
vanced in years, and surrounded by blocks of marble 
which he had begun, but which would take hin another 
life to finish. The Legislature were fortunate in taking 
up the subject at a time when they could employ such an 
artist, and before he was under any engagement either to 
the general Government or the sister States.’ 


PLO PILL LLILAP LE PEL EPC LEP OPO OEE®? 


ROXBURGH CLUB. 


On Saturday, this distinguished Literary Society held 
their Anniversary Meeting at the.Clarendon Hotel.. Out 
of thirty-one Members, the whole number of the Club, 
ouly six were absent, and two of those known to be on the 
Continent. The presentation of reprints consisted of the 
* New Notborune Mayd’, and the ‘ Lake of Mayd 
Emlyoa that had V husbandes and all kockoldes,’ by 
Mr. Isted.. Two interludes, ‘Jack Jugelar, wytte and 
very playsent,’ and .* Thersytes,” by Mr. Hazlewood. 
Two Members stated, the unexpected delay of the press 
made it necessary for them to defer, for a few days, the 
delivery of their respective reprints. Anu auxiliary gift 
was placed ov the dinner table, called ‘ The Book of 
Life: a Bibliographical Melody,’ a Poem from the pen 
of Mr. R. Thomson. As President, Lord Spencer took the 
chair, and for the first time introduced as a toast, the 
King. All the other toasts were strictly bibliomaniacal. 
That of the * Roxburgh Club at Paris,’ was drank with 
eathusiasm. Among the immortal memories, the most 
ceiebrated were those of Valdarfer, Fust, Schoiffer, Sweyn- 
heym,and Pannartz; Wynkyn de Worde, and Arnaldus de 
Bruxella, the editor of an unique edition of Horace, 
printed at Naples, 1474. Nor was Caxton forgotten, to 
whose memory a simple monumental tablet was exhibited, 
previous to its being placed in Westminster Abbey, with 
the following inscription : 

‘ To the Memory of William Caxton, who first intro- 
duced into Great Britain the Art of Printing ; and who, 
A.D. 1477, or earlier, exercised that artin the Abbey of 
Westmister: This Tablet, in remembrance of one to 
whom the Literature of this Country isso largely indebted, 
was taised Anno Domini MDCCCXX. by the Rox- 
burgh Club. Earl Spencer, K.G. President.’ 


PEP LPO DEPP OD OD SEO P PLLA OB EOC EE LO? 


PEARL FISHERY AT PANAMA. 


Tue Isthmusof Panama (according to the editors), if in 
the possession of an enterprising people, would be a source 
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of immense national prosperity. A canal should be formed 
that would unite the two seas, with a city at each extre- 
mity, and the commercial advantages would be iucalcy. 
lable. 

At the bottom of the Bay of Panama, there is an arch. 
pelago of at least forty-three islands; between the isles 
Del Rey and Tobago, the sea is perfectly smooth, and 
not far from the coast, lies a bank, pretty considerable, 
that contains the objects of the pearl oyster fishery, 

The oysters here produce pearls that are larger, but 
inferior in point of regularity and beauty, to those of the 
Indian ocean. Lima is the port te which these pearls are 
conveyed, and, from thence, they are distributed through 
the provinces of Peru and Chili. ; 

All such inhabitants of Panama and the neighbouring 
districts as possess the competent means, keep in their 
employ Negroes that are in the habit of diving for pearls, 
on account of their masters. ‘They are sent to the islands, 
where tents and boats are provided for their use. Eighteen 
or tweaty of these unfortunate captives, that are expert 
swimmers, and constitutionally long-winded, are put un- 
der the orders of an inspector; and thus they proceed to 
sea, till they find an oyster bank, where the water is not 
deeper than ten, twelve, or fifteen fathom. Having fixed 
on an eligible point, they cast auchor, and the Negroes, 
throwing round their bodies, a cord fastened to their boats, 
and loaded with a little weight, to sink the sooner, plunge 
iuto the abyss. When at the bottom, they pluck the oys- 
ters, and placing one under the left arm, another in 
the left hand, a third under their right arm and auother 
in the mouth, they ascend to take breath, and store their 
oysters in a small sack kept in their boats. Having re- 
posed a little, they plunge again, and so continue their 
labours, either till they are fatigued, or have procured a 
sufficient number of oysters. : 

These diving Negroes are obliged to furnish a daily sup- 
ply of oysters to their masters. When a Negro has fished 
up the number he deems sufficient, he opens his oysters, 
in presence of the inspector, and delivers to hiin the pearls, 
great or sinall, perfect or imperfect, to the stipulated 
number; the surplus belongs to the Negro, who sells them 
commonly to his master. 

Besides the labour aud care requisite to detach the 
oysters from the bottom of the sea, where they often stick 
among rocks and stones, they have dangers to dread trom 
the tintoressas, or taburones, fish of a monstrous size that 
devour the divers, as: well as from the conuetas, or mauias, 
an enormous species of ray that gripe the divers so vio 
lently as to strangle them, or by falling on them, with all 
their weight, crush them at the bottom of the sea. 

The diver frequently takes with him a sharp-pointed 
knife, wherewith to pierce these fish, and thus extricate 
himself. The Negro inspector that remains in the boat, 
when the water is clear, will give warning, and often 
plunge in, to the help of the diver. 1 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the Negroes wil 
sometimes come up with the loss of an arm or a leg, 2 
sometimes they lose their lives in these perilous encout= 
ters. : 

In the aggregate, this traffic in pearls, gives circula 
to a capital, the profits of which may be rated at 250; 
piastres,—French Journal des Voyages, Aug. 1819. 
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Original Poetry. 


eerste? 


STANZAS. 


Nicut’s ebon shroud, in deepest gloom, 
Clos’d round me as I homeward sped, 
And thought upon the silent tomb, 
And sigh’d to join the happy dead. 


For there no boist’rous passions vex ; 
Forgotten there is ev’ry fault ; 
No jealous pangs the soul perplex, 
When prostrate in the vap’rous vault! 
There, sighing o’er her lover’s bier, 
Some maid may breathe her vows of truth ; 
Alas! unheeded falls the tear 
Of beauty, on the clay-cold youth. 


There, as she hangs her lovely head, 
O’er the cold corse of him she slighted, 

Hertears may trickle o’er the dead.— 
Like dew upon a flow’rthat’s blighted ' 


Then Fancy pictur’d to my mind, 

That I, perchance, when death shall take me, 
Mav leave some maiden, now unkind, 

Who then will vainly sigh to wake me. 


Queen Street, Cheapside. YF. 


PPP PL OPPPLEPLLEAL LALO? 


TO ELIZA. 


Tis done,—the dread resolve is cast, 
And IT must quit her sight ; 

Soon will the fleeting day be past, 
Which brings eternal night : 

"Tis done—and from her I must go, 
For ever fly that face, 

While cruel fates between us throw, 
An ocean’s boundless space! 


Yes!—I must leave the cruel fair, 
Aad, on some distantshore, 

Give up my soul to black despair, 
While Imy loss deplore. 

Yet think, Eliza, think on this, 
Thy falsehood cuused my woe ; 

Blighted my every hope of bliss, 

estroyed my peace below. 


Full oft did I thy frown endure, 
Nor uttered once my pain ; 

I waited till thy smile so pure, 
Brought happiness again : 

But when a boasted rival came, 
To blast my bliss with thee, 

My love, rejected, felt the shame, 
And roused revenge in me. 


Bound by the adamantine chain 

Thy love had cast around, 
“~~ heart seemed willing to remain 

‘ithin that circle’s bound ; 

But now it eager pants to break 

_The yoke,—once fondly lov’d,— . 
Yet feels a wish, for thy fair sake, 

That false thou had’st not prov’d. 


I go:—nor will I deign to ask 
Thy pity, or thy love ; 

For hard, indeed, would be the task 
Thy cruel heart to move; 

And while thou proudly scorn’st to cast, 
One fattering look on me, 

I will forget those pleasures past, 
Which once I shared with thee. 





Go, and enjoy your Edward’s love, 
While Henry, once your friend, 
From you for ever will rentove, 
Till death his sorrows end ;. 
And while ‘ Eliza, fair and true,’ 
Your Edward may exclaim ; . 
Henry’s last sigh shall breathe for you, 
And utter false Eliza’s name!’ Le 


CPPCC? 





errr 


THE WIDOW’D BRIDE. 


Wuene the grey tombs are storied, and turfs are around, 
And beneath them the dead in their coffins repose ; 

Where the yew and the mallow and nettle are found, 
Poor crazy Susannah for happiness goes ! 


She will sit inthe porch all forsaken and lone, 
And watch thro’ the midnight unmindful of fear; 
She will sing of her William laid under thestone, 
And talk to the silence as tho’ he could hear. 


Poor crazy Susannah! the boys of the vale, 

[n youthful unconsciousness laugh at thy state ; 
Yet they listen with awe at the pitiful tale 

Which the name of thy William will fondly create. 


I have seen thee sit under a hedge in the shade 
With bunches of posies to twine in thy hair; 

I have honour'd thy curt’sy so nat’rally made, 
And sigh’d for the mind of a creature so fair. 


Poor Susan! my grief once was heavy as thine, 
And the sigh like a billow roll’d over my breast; 

The tear on my cheek in its falling would shine, 
And give me a season of sorrow or rest. 


When thy William prepared thee a cottage so neat 
To secure thee a home and enrich it by love 
Thy prospect of bliss was exceedingly sweet ! 
For the wedding approach’d his attachment toxsprove. 


How cheerful the morning !—how glorious tire sun ! 
‘The season was summer, and soft was the wind ; 

Yet livelier, and brighter, and dearer seem’d one, 
Who halcyon’d thy bosom and dwelt in thy mind. 


And scarcely the ring on thy finger appear'd, 
The vicar perform’d Hymen’s duties for thee, 
And William’s affections with thine were endear’d, 
While happiness seem’d everlasting to be, 


Then Death took the bridegroom, thy William, away ; 
Thy mind was affected and waywardly row’d ; 

Poor Susan !—since then,—thou art ever astray, 
And provest more dearly a heart never lov'd ! 


May the good will of God on thy spirit attend, 
And light it and keep. it from harm and disgrace ! 
Then, when thou art dead, —in perfection ascend 
To a beautiful sylph in a happier place. JR. P. 








Fine Arts. 


Sh Ade eel 


ROYAL ACADEMY: SOMERSET HOUSE. 
WeE continue our notice of the works exhibited here 


| this season. No. 362, Portrait of Mrs. W. R. Sydney: 


W. Patten, jun,—a most admirable picture, whether con- 
sidered with respect to the flesh parts or the dress, both 
being excellently finished. This fine full-length most 
deservedly excites general attention, and we have no small 
satisfaction in bearing our public testimony to the excel- 
lency of the work; if Mr, Patten succeed equally well in 
his future productions, and be cautious and attentive, 
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we predict that he will rank high in the list of artists. 
No. 365, Portrait of a Lady: Miss F. N.—pleasing. 
No. 367, Landscape: Scene from the Palace of Agisthus, 
from the Electra of Sophocles —Orestes, reported to be 
killed, presents his supposed ashes to his sister Electra, be- 
fore he discloses himself: W. Willes,—in this picture 
there is much spirit and knowledge of the antique, but 
the bier, containing the supposed ashes of Orestes, is 
scarcely conspicuous enough ; and we think that the fi- 
gures in general are too straggling, and have not sufficient 
powerfal dramatic character. No, 368, 4 Market: Ro- 
linda Sharples,—a market indeed! this faithful represen- 
tation of the noisy bustle and petty merchandize of a 
market, appears to engage the eager attention of as many 
spectators as the picture of the * Post Office’ did last year, 
and this observation alone would be much in its favour; 
but this market has been got up by a female, and we are, 
therefore, the more willing to detail the interesting group- 
ing of this lady’s excellent contrivance. The first figure 
which we observed, was that of an anxious young damsel, 
reading a love-letter, with which she has just been fa- 
voured, and which she hides in the corner of a market 
basket; in this letter there is an appropriate passage, 
‘don't let old cross aunt know ;’ but, unfortunately for her 
and her attentive lover, the £ old cross aunt’ is just be- 
hind the girl, and suspecting, as we presume, the exist- 
ence of some amorous correspondence, slily peeps at the 
billet doux, hoping, perhaps, to discover the commence- 
ment of the letter, or the signature of it, either of which 
would be, in her fastidious mind, sufficient cause for at- 
tacking the poor girl with her voluble tongue. Rehind 
the old woman isa _ boy, who is joyfully feeding himself 
with what, with his easy conscience, he, perhaps, thinksto be 
fair game. The gentleman to the right, endeavouring to 
make, apparently, a very ‘hard bargain’ for poultry, with 
the complaining woman, is very natural. The grouping 
throughout the picture is very appropriate and amusing. 
The fruit and flowers are, for an oil painting, touched in 
the finest style. Our gallantry will not allow us to be 
very severe in passing judgment upon the work ofa lady, 
especially as it is one which is very creditable to her ta- 


lents: although we cannot deny that there is a tameness of 


cution in the figures, but the many excellencies of the 
picture compensate in a great measure for its faults; and 
we hope that the fair artist will endeavour to adopt a 
bolder outline and a stronger style of colouring. No. 
369, Portrait of E. Livingston, Esq.: H. Raeburn,— 
characteristic. No.377, The Thistle and the Ass laden 
with Provision: E. Landseer,—the ass in the fore-ground 
is very excellent. No. 378, is a pretty Portrait of Miss 
Thackery : G. F. Joseph; and No. 379, Portrait of a 
Gentleman: T. Stewardson,—we venture to state that 
this is the most uninteresting portrait in the whole collec- 
tion. No. 383, Portrait of the Marquis of Cholmondeley : 
J. C. Thompson,—a good portrait, but the action of the 
extremities is stiffand graceless. No. 384, Entrance to 
Portsmouth Harbour, looking out to St. Helen’s: C. M. 
Powell,—the water in this large picture is clever, but the 
figuresare poor and out of drawing. No. 385, isa pretty 
sly Portrait of Miss Armit: M. Cregan. No. 387, Por- 
trait of the present Chamberlain of London: Lady Bell,— 
very tame. No. 390, A Mill at Dunkirk: W. de la 


Motte,—a warm yet perfectly sober landscape. No. 392, 
View near Downe Lodge, Perthshire: J. Ferguson ; and 
No. 393, Inverary: E. Nepean, Esq.—are pretty small 





landscapes. No.394, A good Brace of Dead Partridge. . 
J. Smith. No. 395, Portrait ofa favourite old Horse R 
Davis,—the massive frame of this picture would almost 
suitin breadth the largest picture in the exhibition —th 
minute articles of horse furniture which appear in the ‘a 
ner stable, in the back-ground, are, in our Opinion, most 
injudiciously introduced, and lessen the breadth of form ng 
sirable in all pictures. No. 398, Una and the Red Chen 
Knight inthe Cave of Despair,—the subject for the prize 
of the gold medal, in 1819: J. Severn,—in the dark and 
gloomy style of Fuseli ; our readers will think that this js 
not a strong recommendation, but an allowance must he 
made for the place of scene;—this is rather an unfinished 
sketch than a finished picture; the feet of the Red Cros 


Kuight are too long,—the figures want beauty; the fp. 


gers of the right hand of the figure to the left of the pic- 
ture, appear distorted, or at least destitute of natural yc. 
tion. No. 102, Portrait of a Gentleman: F.W. Wilkin 
—one of Mr. Wilkins best portraits. No. 404, Portrait 
of a Lady: S. W. Reynolds, jun.—unfinished, No, 
405, Portrait of Lord Pevensey: G. Beechey,—a hand. 
some head. No. 406, Pointers: FE. Landseer, whose ta. 
lents we think that we are not over-rating, when we pro. 
nounce him to be one of the best auimal painters of 
this period. No, 412, Portrait of the Earl of Guildford: 
G. Beechey,—a good head; the order which his lordship 
wears is finely touched. No. 416, Jeroboam’s Idolatry 
reproved: H. P. Bone,—in this picture there is much 
spirit and fine conception,—the altar at which Jeroboam 
intended to offer up idolatrous incense to his brazen god, 
is rent in twain by the lightning of the true God, which 
appears as a line of vivid fire, and in its fearful descent se- 
parates the stone of the altar in a direct line,—a bold, and, 
as we believe, anovel idea. The attitude of the true pro- 
phet, who raises one hand towards heaven, as the just au- 
thor of the calamity, and with the other, points to the altar, 
in attestation of the impiety of its idolatrous use, is very 
effective. The terror and concern of the people assembled 
are also well expressed. Thehandof Jeroboam, although 
evidently palsied, or struck with paralysis, does not ap- 
pear ‘dried up,’ (2. e. compressed extremely,) the expres- 
sion used in Scripture. No. 421, Henry the Fourth o 
France and his Page, painted from the original armour in 
the Gothic Hall, Pall Mall, with the interior of the hall w- 
troduced in the back-ground: G. Gwinnap, jun.—this 's 
an interesting small picture, by a young artist, who, from 
his attention to the painting of armour, and the opportu 
nities which he has of copying military antiquities, (His fa 
ther being proprietor of the Gothic Hall,) is one of the best 
armour painters of his time,—in drapery, he is out of his 
line, but he touches armorial accoutrements in fine style. 
We think that a painting in perspective of the whole of 
the Gothic Hall, weuld, if painted by this artist, be cone 
sidered an interesting subject for the public eye; the com 
position of armory over the external door of the Gothic 
Hall, Pall Mall, is painted by this artist, who will not, * 
we hope, travel out of the line in which he succeeds s* 
well. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Mr. West.—The Society of artists of New York, har’ 
presented two thousand dollors to Sir T. Lawrence, for 3 

ortrait of the deceased president, which is to be places 
n the Academy of Arts at New York.—The Pope, 
,urn for permitting Sir Thomas Lawrence to paint 
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ortrait, has requested to have acopy of the portrait of his 


; not of a very high order, is seldom feeble, and often spi- 
British Majesty, George the Fourth, painted a few years 


rited. Braham’s Rizzio is one of his best characters. He 
was in excellent voice, and gave the solos and the duets 
with Miss Carew with such effect, that he was applauded 
‘to the very echo that applauds again:’ and almost with- 
out exception called upon to repeatthem. Rae portrayegl 
the impetuous and vindictive spirit of the haughty baron 
with great energy and effect. He was particularly suc- 
cessful in the scenes where he ironically taunts Lady 
Mary, and in the third act, when he prompts Darnley to 
adorned internally with the fine group of Theseus, b the assassination of Rizzio. The character of Darnley 
é oe +S did not afford Hamblin much opportunity of displaying 
- — _ —s which he posesses. Mrs. West looked the 
cottish Queen very well, though her dress was somewh 

Che Mrama. inappropriate, and her character in the opera not “1 
siatiiiitai ciently prominent for her abilities. Miss Carew, as Lady 


azo. . ‘ . 
“It is said, that Sir Thomas Lawrence intends opening 


bition of the portraits of several illustrious 


a public exhi I 
hich he has lately executed upon the conti- 


personages, W 


nent. , , ° : 
The Emperor of Austria has directed the immediate 


erection of a temple at Vienna, to be a copy of the cele- 
brated Temple of Theseus, at Athens; and it is to be 





(Canova. 








' The last was for the benefit of Mr. Elliston, when he was | Season, benefits excepted, 
} honoured with a crowded and elegant audience. On W endesday night, Mr. Braham had for his benefit, 
On Saturday night, a new serious opera, called David the opera of the English Fleet ; in addition to the operatic 
‘ Rizzio, was produced at this theatre, It is founded on strength of this theatre, Miss Corri and her sister, a Miss 
, an event in that popular subject for modern dramatists, R. Corni, a promising young lady, gave the aid of their 
h Scottish history; and is confined to that portion of it in powerful talents. The house was crowded to excess in 
which the accomplished favourite Rizzio was concerned, | €very part. il 
’ The subject is, in many respects, well calculated for an |. SURREY THEATRE,—Mr. Dibdin has made some jidi- 
a opera; and by stripping Rizzio of all political feelings, | C!oUS curtailments in the new piece of Old Mortality, 
, and making him only appear what he unquestionably was, which promises to give it a theatrical immortality. It 
' a most finished musician: there is a peculiar fitness in | $rows rapidly in public favour, and has brought crowded 
M such a character being represented by that master of song, and elegant audiences to the theatre every night since it 
- Mr. Braham. The story is very simple. Earl Ruthven, | W4s first produced, ! 
sh Mr. Rae, is enamoured of Lady Mary Livingstone, Miss| CosBure ‘I HEATRE.—This elegant little theatre, after a 
p° ‘Carew, principal attendant on the Queen, but fails in his | "ecess of one week, has commenced its winter or au- 
- attempt to gain her affections, she being strongly attached tumnal campign. A new piece, called Roderick the Goth, 
0 to Rizzioy Mr. Braham, and upon the eve of marrying from tie prolific pen of Mr. Moncrieff, was produced on 
m him. Ruthven, disappointed and vindictive, encourages Monday night, with complete success. 
ine M‘Wylie, Mr. Smith, to assassinate him, but he is de- Miss Macautry.—This lady has commenced a series 
a terred by the beauty of Rizzio’s wihee anil song, and retires | of morning entertainments, at the An Rooms, which 
= without eflecting his purpose. Ruthven is, however, she has supported with great ability. We are happy to 
vy more successful in persuading Darnley, Mr. Hamblin, | @44, that they have been well atiended. 
“A ae husband of Mary, that she is secretly attached to her 
his ae. ca a ug —_ ef — — 
; avourite at a hunting party failing, Ruthven an ; . Sri [~. ¥ . 
: a tenia th ng by Darley, prirts him cathy wi Literary any Scientific Lntelligence, 
ven by the Queen in honour of his nuptials with : eee ; cs 
wl . ady Mary Dice. and hurrying him Det realy : — sore gener! ae cogee of scence one Se ‘ 
: ing chamber. murder him: While this deadly act is sans severe loss in the ¢ eath of the President of the Royal ociety. 
hic attain: Tieenter learns. tao tote, ther Bi 7. sd Ge In our next, we shall give a biographical memoir of this dis- 
as hice attest se the ie atte sal vy fp ny Was JUST | tinguished individual, who died at his house in Soho Square, 
60 chief e only object of his effection, the Queen's | on Monday last. . 
“ler attendant, and at once discovers that his sovereign | O’Conver, of Connorville, is about to put to presshis long 
and wife are wholly innocent of the malignant charge insi- | expected translation of the Ancient Chronicles of Uland, 
nuated against her by Ruthven. The wife of Rizzio, on | Which were commenced 1,400 years before Chirist, and are the 
ave Seeing her husband dead, falls on his neck, and the cur- | $'¢atest literary curiosity in the known world. 
— a falls, nds yoke caferct | rhe spe akgy hare rps see! ee 
. : ode he s ublin Society; they were receiv ir 
. city tamer , - simplicity ._ and the rel Charles Lewis Giesecke, from Baron Schreibers, ditechor of 
7 ity is | » this is a very interesting opera; probabi- | the Royal Imperial Museum of Natural History at Vienna, 
his ve lees outraged in the jntroduction of the songs than | and presented to the Dublin Society in the name of the Mu- 
senerally the case in operas. The dialogue, though ! seum. 




















Draury-Lane.—This theatre is, to use a nautical 
hrase, beginning ‘ to night itself.’ The injaty which 
Mr. Kean sustamed on the night of his benefit, preventing 
his appearance since, (a circumstance we much regret,) 
has thrown the Manager on the other resources he pos- 
sesses, and these have been found sufficiently ample.— 
ACure for the Heart-Ache; The Suspicious Husband ; 
and, on Monday night, Every One has his Fault; have 
been performed in the genuine style of English comedy. 


Mary Livingstone, played with much feeling, and sang 
the fine airs assigned to her with admirable effect : por 
must we forget that promising little actress, Miss Povey, 
. _ ° 
who, in the character of Jessie Gowans, an attendant of 
Lady Mary, sung some pretty airs, with much sweetness. 
The poetry of the songs is generally good, and the musie, 
by Braham and Attwood, of a very superior order. The 
opera was decidedly successful, and will, we doubt not, 
continue to be performed every night during the present 
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* One of them is a perfect Meteorolite, of the considerable 
rain of stones which happened underthe common circum- 
stances accompanying such phenomena,—serene weather and 
perfect calmness, the 22d of May, 1808, about six o’clock in 
the morning, in and about Stannern, a considerable borough, 
20 miles N. W. from Vienna, nearto the town of Iglaw, in 
Moravia. 

¢ The other substance is a meteoric native iron, part of the 
large mass of near 200 pounds in weight, which was kept dur- 
ing several centuries in the town house of Elbogen in Bohe- 
mia, without any notion of, or tradition about its origin, and 
its coming thither. It was shown there to curious travellers 
with the odd name, founded ‘on superstitious tales, of the 
Vernwnnschnen Burgrafen (the enchanted court of the castle). 
The substance is now removed to the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna.’ 

Physiology.—It appears by the work of Dr. Burrows, that 
insanity is by no means, as is vulgarly imagined, an increas- 
ing, but, on the contrary, a decreasing malady; and that both 
it and suicide are of more frequent occurrence in several parts 
of the continent than they are in Britain. 

Mechanics.—We are informed that an ingenious mechanic, 
in the neighbourhood of Montrose, Mr. ‘Thomas Jamaieson, 
at Lawton Mill, has invented a small machine for spinning flax, 
whereby one woman can spin two spindles of six ounce yarn 
per day, or three spindles of three pound yarn, and of the finest 
quality. It occupies no more room than the common wheel 
used by women, and can be moved from place to place in the 
same manner. 

An unique specimen of cutlery has recently been finished at 
Sheffield, which contains one thousand blades, and different 
instruments. It is said to be of the value of 100 guineas. 


Ecyrt.— Progress of Literature and Civilizatzon.— Vhe Pacha _ 


of Egypt has sent several youths to Milan to study the sciences 
and arts of Europe, under the direction of Signor Morisi. These 
young Egyptians are charged with the duty of translating the 
Gazette of Milan into Arabic. By this means, the Pacha will 
have the news of Europe, as well political as literary, &c, 
transmitted to him with all speed and convenience. 


he Wee. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 


The heir of the Duke de Penthievre died in 1764, a victim 
to his irregularities, and particularly to Madamoiselle Mire, a 
musical lady and celebrated courtezan. The Parisian wits 
who laughed at every thing, made the following very inge- 
nious epitaph, composed of five musical notes, which are sup- 
posed to be engraven on his tomb :— 

‘ MI RE LA MI LA. 
Miré has placed him there.’ 

For Bath.—A very good coach and four able horses, will 
set out from Gresham College Yard, in Broad Street, near the 
Royal Exchange, to-morrow, being the 19th inst, to go in three 
days, and will take in passengers on that road at reasonable 
rates. Enquire of John Miller in the said Yard.—Dai/y Jour- 
nal, 1734. 

Midsummer Eve.—The following ancient and singular cus- 
tom was a few years ago observed by the inhabitants of Ripon, 
in Yorkshire. On Midsummer eve every housekeeper who 
has in that year changed his residence into a new neighbour- 
hood, (there being certain limited districts called neighbour- 
hoods,) spreads a table before his door in the street, with 
bread. cheese, and ale, for those who chuse to resort to it, 
when after staying a while, if the master is of ability, the com- 
pany are invited to supper, and the evening is concluded with 
mirth and good humour. The origin of this custom is unknown; 
some say it was instituted for the purpose of introducing new 
comers to an early and friendly acquaintance with their neigh- 
bours ;—others, that it was with the laudable design of settling 








LUCRETIUS. 


differences by the meeting and mediation of friends, 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of the wishes often expressed by many friends jn 
the country, a stamped edition of the Literary Chronicle, to be enti- 
tled the Country Literary Chronicle, willbe commenced on Saturday 
the first of July, price 10d. Orders are requested to be forwarded to 
our Publishers direct, or through the Country Booksellers, Post. 
masters, and Newsmen. 


The present number completes the second Quarterly Part of the 
second volume, which will be ready for delivery on Monday next 
price 68, Gd. sewed. , 


We have received from a correspondent in Canada, a very interest. 
ing account of that coleny, which will appear in our next number 

Y. F. is requested to send to our office for a letter. 

J.R.P. has our best thanks; several of his valuable communica 
tions shall appear in our succeeding numbers. 

The favours of *. *. T., Mr. Newman, W.S., R.P., and Abbas. 
tanza, are intended for insertion. 

¢. W. Sm—th has much to learn before he can become a poet 

We agree with Incognito as tu the talents of the two gentlemen 
he eulogizes’ but we much doubt the propriety of printing hip 
verses. 

Erratum in our last, p. 390, col. 1, line 3 fror ‘Roy 
Academy’ read £ Roya teecisen , ri eae te Roya 
ee ae oe, 

MR. ISABEY’S PICTURES: 7 


THE EXHIBITION of Mr. ISABEY’S WORKS, 


at his Gallery, No. 61, Pall Mall, attracts the attention of Ama 
teurs, This Collection of Water Colour Drawings, contains POR- 
TRAITS of several Crowned Heads; of all the Ministers who 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna; a very large and high! 
interesting Drawing, containing Portraits of Bonaparte, ee 
by his Staff, reviewing the Consular Guard, in the Palace du Ca. 
reusal; and a great variety of very pleasing Landscapes, Views 
Sketches, &e 3 
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EMINENT MEN. 

THE Second Part of SELECT BIOGRAPHY~ 
being a Collection of Lives of such Persons as have been an honour 
to their Country, by various distinguished Writers, will be pub 
lished on the ist of July, and will contain the Life of Bernard Gil. 
pin, with his portrait, and that of Latimer, 

‘No part of History is more instructive and delightful, than the 
lives of great and worthy men.’—Burnet. 

London: Printed for Wetton aud Jarvis, 65, and T, H. Whiteley, 
3, Paternoster Row.—N. B, The above will be printed in a ueat 
pocket size, in unison with Sharpe’s Editions, and continued Monthly. 

The First Part forms the Life of Latimer, gs. 6d. 


Just published, by J. MAWMAN, 30, Ludgate Street, in two vols, 
_ 4to. price 51. 5s. in boards, 

TRAVELS in SICILY, GREECE, and ALBA- 

NIA; illustrated with numerous fine’ Eagravings, Wood Cuts, &c. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, 
Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

The greatest part of this Work is confined to Albania, a country 
which the Author visited under circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to investigation: therein will be found a very detailed History of 
the private and public life of the great Albanian Chieftain, Ali 
Pasha, with his Wars, Character, and Policy, drawa from the most 
autheutic documents that ean be procured upon these subjects, and 
interspersed with a great variety of curious and characteristic Apec- 
dotes ; also an impartial and summary account of the Affairs of 
Parga, which at this moment occupy the attention of the Brit) 
Legislature, and claim a peculiar interest in the whole community 
of the English Nation. For the very beautiful Engravings which 
accompany these Volumes, the Author is indebted to his friend a0 
fellow traveller, Mr. C. R. Cockerell. The Classical, Critical, 3° 
Topographical Remarks, are subjoined in the form of Notes, under 
the several pages where they occur. 


LONDON :—Published by J. LimMBIRD, 355, Strand, two doors 
East of Exeter Change; where advertisements are received, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to ae 
dressed Sold also by SOUTER, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; GRAPEL, Liverpool; and byall | ‘ 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Printed by 
Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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